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THE IDEA OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


PAUL T. FUHRMANN 
Middletown, New York 


NE of the questions that has agitated the heart of man for 

thousands of years has been particularly neglected in recent 
times. This is the question of the imitation of Christ. I propose 
here to consider, as briefly as possible, (1) the ascetic, medieval 
imitation of Christ, (2) the humanistic, modern imitation of Jesus, 
and (3), the true imitation of our Lord as represented by St. 
Paul and Lutheranism. 


I 


The very words “Medieval imitation of Christ” will raise in 
our minds the great name of St. Francis of Assisi (1181-1226). 
It was he who brought to light the precept of the imitation of Jesus 
and was able to give to it a fresh actuality. In his view our external 
life should reflect as far as possible the outer circumstances of 
the life of Christ.» Hence Francis renounced the world, accepted 
poverty, and went about doing good. 

To the name of St. Francis we naturally add those of the 
great medieval mystics: Meister Eckart, Tauler, Suso, Ruys- 
broeck, and, above all, the author of The Imitation of Christ, gen- 
erally attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis (1380-1471). The last is 
familiar to us all, for the number of counted editions of this book 
exceeds two thousand. The British Museum alone has on its shelves 
more than a thousand different editions of this work, throughout 
which run the words: self-renunciation and contempt for all the 
vanities of the world.’ 


1 Soderblom, Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1925, p. 530. 
2 Ci. Schaff, Church History, Vol. V, 2, pp. 286-287. 
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We see the extreme form of this mortification in Madame 
Guyon (1648-1717). When still young and distinguished for 
beauty, in order to exercise herself in self-denial and in order “to 
hate herself,” she whipped her body till the blood came, mixed her 
food with wormwood, and dropped melted sealing-wax on her 
hands. We cannot acknowledge this state of mind as genuinely 
Christian. We must say that the likeness to Christ is very distant. 
Indeed, by these methods, sin is not radically expelled, for pride 
in achieving one’s salvation and selfishness in reaching everlasting 
happiness remain. Hovering between the possibility of eternal bliss 
and eternal grief, in ecstatic raptures, in transports of unspeakable 
misery, these people have been destitute of that firm fulcrum of 
faith on which St. Paul rested in all difficulties and dangers. Con- 
sequently they knew neither a sorrow transformed into joy by 
free grace nor a weakness changed into active service by love.* 

No wonder that, over against theirs, Luther proclaimed an- 
other principle of imitation of the Lord. Luther felt that a uniform 
reproduction of the outer circumstances of Christ is against the 
faithfulness which we owe to our particular position. Luther gave 
a general and sacred value to vocation: vocation is willed by God, 
and through it the religion and morality of the believer are mani- 
fested and unfolded. Through our particular calling, we all may 
participate in the universal plan of God and become co-operators © 
with Him in the execution of His projects—this often in the midst 
of tragic contrasts and impenetrable complications.* Christ desires 
that the good gifts of our nature should not be mutilated or given 
up, but consecrated to the glory of God. 

The ascetic copying of Christ offers, indeed, only one side 
of the Christian life. It commends humility, submission, and gentle- 
ness. We need a principle that emphasizes the manly virtues of 
courage, loyalty to truth, and vigorous activity. We need a prin- 
ciple not only for those who made the convent their home, but for 


3 Martensen, Christian Ethics, pp. 298, 306, 301; Milman, Latin Christianity, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 297-301. 
4 Soderblom, of. cit., pp. 530, 543-544. 
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the active people as well who live in the world, among men of all 
classes. We shall not insist further on the onesidedness of medieval 
monasticism, for present-day Christendom does not run the danger 
of morbid excesses of asceticism. Today’s evil is rather to be found 
in the opposite direction, namely, in naturalism and practical ma- 
terialism. This leads us to consider the humanistic, modern imita- 
tion of Jesus. 


II 


In opposition to medieval ideas, humanism and naturalism 
deny the existence of anything higher than physical nature and 
man. Like the Sophists before the appearance of Socrates—who 
died for affirming that truth is higher than man—modern sophistry 
teaches that man is the measure, standard, and judge of all things. 

The humanists regard Christ as the highest human ideal 
realized, but realized by humanity itself. Holding Jesus as our 
best product and example, they seek the same benevolence and 
love. These persons take for granted that man, by his own power, 
can do good and produce a Christian disposition. All man needs is 
to know Christ’s external pattern which awakens the slumbering 
natural powers for achieving goodness. But the humanists refuse 
to stand in any truly religious relation with Christ. Their religion 
is without spiritual and organic connection with Him. Here and 
there they may accept some secondary Christian ideas, but they 
refuse the pearl of Christianity, the one thing necessary, the eternal 
Christ. They reject the Christ who says, “Without me you can 
do nothing” (John 15:5), the Christ whom St. Paul experienced 
- and preached as an ever-present spiritual power—in his own words, 
as “a life-giving Spirit” (I Corinthians 15:45). 

When first-century Christians called Jesus “Master,” they 
did not mean at all the master who teaches—magister—but the 
master whom one obeys—Dominus—of whom one is a slave. In 
apostolic times Jesus was considered not as a philosopher, not as a 
moralist, but as an instrument of divine power and salvation. If 
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the notion of Son of Man, coming from the transcendent heaven 
at the Last Day, is full of eschatological grandeur, the notion of 
Christ as Lord—kyrios—is full of an actual and present majesty 
and power. The early believers are gathered in His Name; they 
feel that He is there, in their midst, invisible yet real, dominating 
the whole life of the church, which is His body, His complement 
(Ephesians 1:23) on earth. Christ dominates not by dry rules and 
external models, but by giving new gifts to His servants, His 
talents. These talents of the Lord are not our several natural 
abilities and opportunities. They are new powers which the Lord 
Himself adds to our natural abilities (Matthew 25:15). They are 
virtues, i.e. powers, such as faith, hope, charity (I Corinthians 
12:51); 

The naturalistic followers of Jesus do not understand this 
spiritual and charismatic nature of Christianity which revolves be- 
tween such paradoxical contrasts as the first and second Adam, re- 
volt and obedience, sin and grace, unbelief and faith, the world and 
Christ. For the adherents to humanism these great Christian con- 
cepts become dry and scattered leaves, mere shadows which have 
no life-giving power. It belongs to the experience of Christian 
history that if, on one side, the infinite requirements of Christ’s 
standard are maintained and, on the other side, the Saviour Him- 
self, is ignored, there is wo one who can satisfy the demands of 
Jesus. The history of Christianity shows that Jesus Christ is in- 
imitable. Great minds and honest souls like Pascal, Tolstoy, Vinet, 
Unamuno, and even Nietzsche have tried not to imitate Christ 
but simply to contemplate His “life.” What was the result? Christ’s 
claims simply crushed the imitators who had not the help and the 
inspiration of the living Christ Himself. Why? These men, being 
idealists, tried to maintain the standards of Christ, but, being also 
honest with themselves (that is, possessing a conscience), they 


felt unable to satisfy the requirements of Jesus. The task is im- 


possible without the help of something higher than human nature 
itself. : 


The eternal Christ says, ‘‘He who has seen me, has seen the 
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Father” (John 14:9). But the Father is not merely a holy law- 
giver. The Father is redeeming love and educating grace. He does 
not demand that the children shall reach the goal at once and by 
their own strength; but through infinite patience and long-suffer- 
ing He Himself guides them step by step through a comprehensive 
system of education and gives to those who turn to Him the power 
of doing the things He commands (St. Augustine). 


II 


Thus we are forced to accept a third way of imitating our 
Lord: the one according to St. Paul and Luther. We believe with 
Lutheranism that the imitation of Jesus should be accomplished, 
not out of the world, but in the world (Augsburg Confession, 
Art. XVI), and that likeness to Christ may be found in the lay 
condition as well as in the ecclesiastical, in a mother who bears her 
cross in secret as well as in those who became great martyrs. 

True imitation of Jesus is not a direct copying of Him. It is 
not a duty of the believer to try to make himself a second Christ, 
for there is but one Saviour and Mediator. As Luther said, how 
could we all “walk on the sea, work all the miracles which He has 
wrought, . .. abjure matrimony, . . . forsake the field and the 
plough, and all else that Christ has given up?’’* What is required 
of us is to accomplish our natural duties in a certain fundamental 
attitude, in a certain spirit. In a sense, nothing human is alien to 
Christ; His Kingdom is compatible with everything except sin; 
and by sin we mean a fundamental state of rebellion against the 
will of God. This sin is'a reality to him who has eyes spiritual 
enough to see it. To him who has some moral sense, this sin has 
no right to rule this world. And yet without the postulate of grace 
—namely, of God’s kindness in action, giving to believers a new 
capacity of obedience and love (St. Augustine)—there can be no 
mention of Christian virtue. 


5 Martensen, op. cit., pp. 299, 306-307, 298, 394. 
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It is here that St. Paul’s precept helps: “Be ye imitators of 
me, even as I also am of Christ” (I Corinthians 11:1; cf. 4:16; 
Philippians 3:17; I Thessalonians 1:6). St. Paul does not say to 
imitate Christ directly, but rather to imitate him, St. Paul. Now, 
the life of St. Paul was a life of continuous dependence on Christ as 
Lord. In the name of St. Paul, Deissmann guards us against the 
temerity of thinking that we are able to copy Christ. The following 
of Christ does not consist in attempting to imitate Jesus’ experi- 
ences and actions, but in submitting oneself to Him. The Christian- 
ity of St. Paul does not gather mankind together around a system 
of rules and theories, but around a divine Personality. The very 
center of St. Paul’s religion was communion with Jesus Christ.* 
We therefore define the true imitation of Christ as that which 
develops itself in the relation of dependence on the Person of 
Christ. 

Its starting point is faith. Faith is man’s total response to 
God’s revelation in Christ. Hence faith is that direction or move- 
ment which carries the whole of man toward the object or subject 
of his true religion, that is, the living and eternal Christ." Only thus 
does man receive the necessary strength to follow Jesus (John 
13:1; I John 2:6; I Peter 2:21). By their deeper notion of faith, 
St. Paul and Luther establish the principle of true morality and 
proclaim the indissoluble union of religion and ethics. For them, 
for true Protestantism, good works are simply the form which 
faith takes. 

Faith is not a mere assent of the mind but an obedience of 
the will, a trusting, a depending on, an abiding in, an appropriating 
of Christ. As Luther said, “Good actions do not make a man pious, 


but a pious man does good deeds. . . . Faith is not a useless and 
lifeless thing. .. . True faith [in our Lord] is the fruitful seed 
which develops into a great tree... . It is lively and active. It is 


impossible that it should cease to do good deeds.” True faith does 


6 Deissmann, Religion of Jesus and the Faith of Paul, pp. 95, 147, 153. 
7 Ci. The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Vol. XIX (July, 1946), pp. 241-248. 
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not think and argue about what good actions are to be done. Faith 
anticipates all demands and instinctively fulfills them. Good deeds 
are the expression and manifestation of faith. The result of faith 
is hope, love, a new power of ethical action. Love is indeed the sum 
of Christ’s precepts, His new Commandment—a new command- 
ment partly because He was the first to live it, partly because He 
gives the power to perform it. 

St. Paul does not tell us to repeat separately all the single 
deeds accomplished by Christ. He says, “Let the same mind be in 
you which was in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 2:5). It is a question 
not of abstract doctrines and external rules to be followed mechan- 
ically, but of a fundamental attitude characterized by the presence 
of faith, hope, and love. This fundamental orientation is more im- 
portant than an immediate perfection of all our single actions. A 
good deed today does not assure a good action tomorrow, but an 
earnest “looking at Christ” now, a decided acceptance of Him as 
Lord today, is the guarantee of goodness and progress in the days 
to come. It is the basic direction which matters. 

As Kierkegaard was an earnest reader of Luther, we cannot 
bypass his mighty concept of Christ’s imitation and his reaffirma- 
tion of its necessity. Kierkegaard said: “For Christianity, truth 
does not consist in knowing the truth but in being the truth... . 
We truly know the truth only when it becomes life in us. Christ 
compared truth to an aliment (John 6:48ff.) and its assimilation 
to the act of taking nourishment. One can see, therefore, the mon- 
strous and unsurpassed distortion of those who made Christianity 
the object of a learned doctrine . . . and made truth a knowing, 
while for primitive Christianity the whole truth was rather a 
being.’”* “We should not confuse the Truth with truths. .. . Christ 
says ‘I am the Truth, the Way, and the Life.’ When the Truth 
itself is the Way, the Way cannot be shortened or suppressed.’”” 


8 Kierkegaard, L’Ecole du Christianisme, transl. by P. H. Tisseau (Geneva, 1936), 
pp. 251-252. According to Tisseau, these words sum up Kierkegaard’s entire theory of 
existential thought. 

9 Kierkegaard, op. cit., p. 253. 
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But “modern confusion has suppressed Christ.’*° Christ may still 
have admirers, but how many imitators? “What is the difference 


between an admirer and an imitator? An imitator is or strives to 


be that which he admires, while an-admirer remains personally 
foreign to the object of his admiration. Consciously or not, the 
admirer does not discover that the object of his admiration (in our 
case) requires that the admirer should be or strive to be that which 
he admires.”* At the beginning of His ministry, Jesus had many 
admirers—Judas, Nicodemus. But “only the imitator is the true 
Christian.” 

Historically speaking, true Christian religiousness is, in es- 
sence, an agonizing and tragic sense of life which seeks God’s 
salvation through fear and trembling. Hence, by nature, true 
religion is incompatible with personal self-satisfaction, moral self- 
righteousness, and spiritual stagnation. Of necessity he who really 
seeks shall experience his inability to reach a righteousness of his 
own. Thus the moral idealist—that is, he who possesses a con- 
science—shall inevitably be led to face the Cross of Golgotha. Here 
the Reformation teaches that, by His incarnation and death, our 
Lord potentially changed the condition of mankind as a whole and 
actually made possible a psychic and inner revolution in him who 
attaches himself to Christ by faith. Thanks to this act of God in 
Christ, thanks to the Holy Spirit, the Christian and the church’are 
enabled to live here and now something of the life of the Kingdom 
in anticipation. Christianity is salvation; and “salvation by Christ 
-is but the imitation of Christ made possible by that sacrifice of 
Jesus.’”* 


10 Kierkegaard, op. cit., p. 157. 
11 Kierkegaard, op. cit., p. 295. 
12 Kierkegaard, op. cit., p. 312. 
13 Secrétan, Civilisation et Croyance (Lausanne, 1887), p. 391. 
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"THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY FAITH” 


JOHN H. SARDESON 
Ithaca, New York 


USTIFICATION by faith has always been the central doctrine 
of Protestantism. It is the doctrine that the sinful are received 
into sonship and peace with God, not because of any good works 
or merit on their part but wholly because of the boundless mercy 
of God, freely granted to all who through faith cast themselves on 
His forgiving love expressed in and through Jesus Christ. Justifi- 
cation becomes the pivotal fact in the application of redemption. 
It is the first step in the working out of man’s salvation. By faith 
man is justified, and thus obtains assurance of deliverance in the 
day of wrath and of an inheritance in the Kingdom of God. 

But justification also looks beyond the mere assurance of de- 
livery before God’s judgment seat; it is the precursor of a new 
life, of a new relation between the believer and his God. Because 
a man is justified, all the conditions of his present life are revolu- 
tionized. Delivered from the terrors of the Law and the knowledge 
that as a sinful man he has fallen short of the glory of God, he can 
look up to God as a God of grace, and with the confidence of a son 
commit his life to the divine Providence. The truth of the Spirit 
of life in Jesus Christ has freed him from the law of sin and of 
death, and his life is no longer an unavailing struggle with the flesh, 
but a free and glad service of God from a heart bursting with 
gratitude for His mercy and forgiving love. Because he has been 
justified, he has also been reconciled and started on the road which 
leads to salvation. Justification by faith is the key which unlocks 
the door to the Kingdom and makes us, no longer sinners before 
God, separated by a bridgeless chasm which must forever keep man 
apart from his true fulfillment in God, but rather children of God, 
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“and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.’” 

In the letters to the Romans and to the Galatians justification 
stands in the foreground as the great gift of the gospel. The idea 
of justification by faith has often been interpreted as an idiosyn- 
crasy of Paul, but in fact it is quite familiar, in a modified form at 
least, to the Old Testament. The Psalms throughout take it for 
granted that it is God who freely puts man right with Himself: 
“Have mercy upon me, O God, according to Thy lovingkindness: 
according unto the multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions” ;” “I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sins.”* Similarly, 
Hosea is shot through with the forgiving love of God, with the 
truth that in spite of repeated and grievous sins God cannot give 
Israel up but will ransom the people from the power of the grave 
and redeem them from death.* Or again, a forerunner of Paul’s 
thought may be found in the main teaching of Jeremiah. The 
prophet comes preaching righteousness, but is met by the fact that 
on every hand men seem unable to set themselves right with God. 
He marvels that his people should forsake the Fountain of living 
water for the broken cisterns of an unreal faith. And so his teach- 
ing of the new covenant grows out of his deep-seated heartbreak 
at the failure of the old. “The very fact that evil habit had gained 
such an ascendancy in the life of the nation that it had to be con- 
sumed in the fire of judgment, pointed to some inherent defect in 
the old dispensation, which made it an ineffective means of com- 
munion between the nation and its God. The only hope for the 
future lay in a readjustment of relations between Yahwe and 
Israel—in a New Covenant... .’’* And here the prophet found his 
hope; in the new covenant in which God bestows righteousness, 


1 Romans 8:17. 

2 Psalm 51:1. 

3/ Psalm 32:5, 

4 Cf. Hosea, esp. ch. 11 and 13:14. 

5 John Skinner, Prophecy and Religion, p. 327. 
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and does so by way of pardon. “TI will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more.””* 

Still, it is of course Paul who made the thought of justification 
by faith his own, so that we associate it with his name. Indeed it 
may be said to be the core of Paul’s thought, his way of putting the 
truth that in Christ he was a free man, no longer subject to the 
Law which condemns but rather made free from the law of sin 
and death by the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus. And for Paul that 
was all that really mattered in this world, the fact that he had been 
justified before God and empowered thereby to live a new life, so 
that it was no longer he who lived but Christ in him. 

So, too, Paul’s terminology is original in so far as he uses it 
to express the mind and gospel of Christ, but traditional, even Rab- 
binic, in origin in so far as the words and phrases themselves are 
concerned. He has little to say about the Kingdom as bestowed in 
grace, but much about righteousness in God’s sight. “In short he 
returns to the problem as stated in former Jewish thought,” and, 
“like the Rabbis, is still asking how the sinful can be righteous in 
the divine judgment... .’’ This use of older, traditional, Rabbinical 
and legal phraseology to interpret an experience transcending the 
level at which these categories were in place has always constituted 
a problem for the correct interpretation of Paul. Hence a somewhat 
lengthy dissolving of this problem seems indicated. 

The scholars seem to be in almost complete agreement as to 
the proper interpretation of the legal terminology which Paul uses. 
And that agreement centers upon the truth that justification refers 
to the legal act of declaring an individual righteous, i.e. innocent, 
acquitted. But the acquittal of a sinner is a contradiction. A judge 
who in the act of judging presents the gift of acquittal to a sinner 
is no longer a judge. That is the paradox of justification. And most 
of it arises because he retains Pharisaical concepts which are in- 
compatible with his meaning. ‘““Thus he explains in Romans 3:26 


6 Jeremiah 31:34. And then of course it is Habakkuk 2:4 which Paul quotes in 
Romans 1:17 and Galatians 3:11. 
7 H.R. Macintosh, The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, p. 114. 
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that it is really very difficult to understand how God could still be 
called ‘righteous,’ if he actually declares one righteous who cannot 
produce anything else for himself than his faith in Jesus.’”* and 
so, as Weiss goes on to point out, Paul stresses grace to resolve 
his dilemma: “Moreover the law entered, that the offence might 
abound. But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound: 
that as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Here we see the true Paul. Whether it was a paradox that a just 
God could acquit a sinful man never really bothered him. What 
he was striving to do was to show the Judaizers in their own lan- 
guage and in concepts familiar to them, or even, if you wish, in 
phrasing which he could not break away from because of his own 
background, that it was not a question of barter and exchange, 
that God, as judge, did not keep books, and that it was thus solely 
and simply God’s grace which abounded and reigned “through 
righteousness” which secured and bestowed justification upon even 
the ungodly if they had faith. 

At first sight, then, Paul’s terminology has the look of a re- 
lapse to the plane of legalism, but the whole spirit of Paul shows 
that this is not so. As he puts it, he is content, “not having mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.”*° 
Thus we see in Paul the vestige of a Pharisaism which insisted on 
putting new wine into old wineskins. That is, he carried over the 
idea that man still must be cloaked with righteousness if he is to 
obtain salvation, but he saw that righteousness was not of the Law, 
but of grace; nor was it a legal righteousness although couched in 
legal terms but a forensic righteousness offered freely by God to 
sinful man in spite of that sin. 

A more precise study of Paul’s most important words makes 
clearer this dilemma of terminology. First, the terms righteous, 


8 Johannes Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, p. 500. 
9 Romans 5:20-21. 
10 Philippians 3:9. 
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just; righteousness, justice; justify; all are translations of Greek 
words from one single root. This Greek word which we translate 
“justify” means in Greek writers “to account or pronounce right,” 
or “treat justly.” Thus in the former sense it may be rendered “to 
acquit.” Paul used it that way. Sinful men before the divine tri- 
bunal are “acquitted,” for nothing, by God’s decree as judge. They 
need do nothing for this acquittal, for it is not due to their own 
merit, but is by His grace; grace being the free, even arbitrary, 
favor of a sovereign (Romans 3:24). But, although Paul used the 
Greek, there is also a Hebraic connotation in his use of justify. 
For the Hebrews justification was an act by which a wronged per- 
son is given his rights, vindicated, delivered from oppression. This 
Hebrew background pervades the Greek terms, so that when Paul 
says “they are justified for nothing by His grace,”” the idea upper- 
most in his mind is deliverance. But as he is stating it in legal terms, 
deliverance takes the form of an acquittal in court.” 

To sum up, we may say: in the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion the forms of legdlistic thought have been so employed as to 
put legalistic thought out of court in a religion of unreserved grace. 
The case for gospel over against law has been stated, and as far as 
meaning goes stated finally, through ideas which in part are de- 
rived from law itself.” 

The second great term in Paul’s doctrine of justification by 
faith is the term faith. When Paul unites the two, “For the just 
shall live by faith,” itis a quotation from Habakkuk. For Habakkuk 
“faith” meant faithfulness, fidelity. Paul understood the word dif- 
ferently. The key to his meaning may be found where he quotes 
the above passage in the third chapter of Galatians. Paul has ap- 
pealed to the Galatians to say whether the Christian experience 
they have had came to them “by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith.””* Thus faith is something which can be con- 


11 Romans 3:24, Moffatt. 

12 The above has been based on C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
pp. 51-52. 

13. Macintosh, op. cit., p. 120. 

14 Galatians 3:5. 
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trasted with the acquisition of merit by obeying a series of com- 
mandments. His argument goes on: “Even as Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.””* Thus faith 
is the quality manifested by Abraham. Its characteristic, as Paul 
points out in his lengthy treatise on Abraham’s faith in the fourth 
chapter of Romans, lay in “being fully persuaded that, what he 
had promised, he was able also to perform.”** Hence we are safe in 
concluding that Paul understood Habakkuk to mean that, “though 
it was impossible to gain life by obeying the Law, it was possible 
to do so by simple reliance on God, in the conviction that He is able 
to give the blessing He has promised to men... .”" 

We have just seen how Paul spoke, in Rabbinical fashion, of 
the acquisition of righteousness in God’s sight, yet how he meant 
by that something entirely different from what they had in mind. 
They were thinking of God’s verdict on a man’s moral attainment 
as he observed the Law, he of God’s pronouncement and acknowl- 
edgment of the trusting sinner as now in the right relation to Him- 
self. But obviously a grave problem emerSes here—the problem 
of antinomianism. For if it be held, as Paul most definitely did, 
that a man is justified in spite of, even in the teeth of, his defects 
of character, what becomes of morality? How can, or does, Paul 
link up an ethical conception of religion with his thought of justifi- 
cation? Or, to put it otherwise, can the Pauline doctrine of justify- 
ing faith be defended against the charge of ethical laxity and in- 
difference? 

The answer to this oft-raised problem lies in Paul himself. 
Of course justification is strictly a religious fact, called forth by 
the purely religious feeling of moral powerlessness, the ethical con- 
sequences of which are not so far in view. Yet the tie does most 
definitely exist, and is to be found in the apostle’s great conception 
“in Christ.” The sinful are justified in Christ: ‘(Knowing that a 
man is not justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of 


15 Galatians 3:6. 
16 Romans 4:21. 
17 Dodd, of. cit., p. 15. This treatment of faith has been based on Dodd, pp. 13-15. 
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Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might 
be justified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law: 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified” ;** but they 
are also renewed there. Paul recognizes this. whole question him- 
self, even raises it: “But if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, 
we ourselves also are found sinners, is therefore Christ the minister 
of sin? God forbid.”*” And then having raised it he goes on to give 
his answer: “For I through the law am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God. I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless | 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.””° 

This, then, is Paul’s answer: that while he is justified by pure 
abounding grace through faith for Christ’s sake, yet at the same 
time power is given him to strive for the ethical life. It is by virtue 
of union with Christ, so that “Christ liveth” in him, that the ethical 
and the religious are linked together. Because he is “in Christ,” 
because Christ loved him and gave Himself for him, he, Paul, is 
empowered, nay required, to live an ethical life. “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me,’ is his triumphant an- 
swer to the problem. And that was only possible, again, because 
“yet not I [live], but Christ liveth in me.” 

Thus for Paul, faith, even the faith which receives justifica- 
tion, means the truthful surrender of his whole being to Christ, 
and the complete identification of himself with Christ’s attitude to 
God and to sin. For Paul the very existence of faith means that 
the subject of it is “in Christ.’’ Thus here you reach the crucial fact 
that the man who is in intimate connection with Christ, from the 
nature of the case, feels the utter incongruity of sin. “Thus there 
is no hiatus, either for St. Paul’s mind or in fact, between justifi- 
cation by faith and a good life, no gaping interval which must be 
filled by the insertion of some additional moral dynamic not vitally 


18 Galatians 2:16. 
19 Galatians 2:17. 
20 Galatians 2:19-20, 
21 Philippians 4:13. 
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involved in the experience of justification itself. One who looks up 
into the face of a forgiving God is set within a world of new reali- 
ties, his personal response to which is the Christian morality.’”™ 
For when, as in all ethical religions, the awed feeling of reverence 
which is the typically religious feeling is directed toward God as 
the supreme Right personified, the condemnation of conscience in- - 
evitably produces a sense of guilt before God which hinders com- 
munion with Him. Paul meets this universally-familiar experience 
with the startling statement that God acquits the guilty, and does 
so for Christ’s sake through whom He is at work in the world rec- 
onciling it unto Himself. If we can accept this, we are able to con- 
front our moral task free of the crippling disability of a guilty 
conscience. It is a matter of common experience among men that 
a wrongdoer can best be helped to better ways if someone can be 
found for whose opinion he has the highest respect, and who will 
treat him, not as the hopeless wastrel he may have been, but as 
the decent citizen he has it in him to become. If a sinner can believe 
that God treats him in that way, his battle against sin is half won. 
This is the psychological value of Paul’s doctrine of justification. 
It is the power which sends us out to renew our lives, not in spite 
of the fact that, but precisely because, God justifies the ungodly. 
It is the feeling that “we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
God did beseech you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead by ye 
reconciled to God.” So in the last analysis there was no problem 
for Paul. To him it was inconceivable that a person could feel him- 
self justified by God and then not immediately proceed with all the 
strength that lay within him to attempt to live an ethically better 
life 

The growth of faith in Paul is a familiar story, but we can 
not emphasize too strongly that it is of crucial importance for any 
understanding of Paul’s thought and the essential meaning which 
lies in it. From himself we learn that he had ardently followed the 


22 H.R. Macintosh, The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, p. 124. 
23 II Corinthians 5:20. 


24 I am indebted to C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, pp. 52-53, for 
a portion of the treatment in the above paragraph. 
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‘pathway of the Law to the very end, faithfully observing its dic- 
tates and seeking to acquire through it that legal righteousness 
which was prized above all else by the Jews. The culmination of 
that striving had not been peace and the sense of salvation but 
rather a feeling of spiritual unrest and frustration. The result was 
a better sense of failure and the feeling that he, Paul, was power- 
less to work out his own salvation. Then came the experience on 
the Damascus road and all that was changed. Christ appeared to 
him in living glory and from being the most miserable of all men 
Paul, overnight as it were, knew that he had been saved. At Da- 
mascus there broke upon Paul’s mind a revelation of God which 
imparted to him, sinful though he was, the inner rest he had sought 
vainly through struggle and agony. He knew himself now to be 
saved. The blessedness and acceptance of a child of God were his. 

The account which Paul gives us of this transforming experi- 
ence is of a very definite kind. He glorifies God for all that has hap- 
pened to him. It was not that he had fought his way through to 
peace; God had interposed and granted him salvation for nothing. 
Now he understood that in Christ God had wrought out plenteous 
redemption for all who believed. Now it had grown clear how 
“salvation is of the Lord,” and how a “law of righteousness”’ that 
in itself is holy and good may become a “curse” if envisaged as a 
menacing, statutory code, which may prescribe and threaten but 
can never help the tempted. But Christ has done away with this 
law of external commandments and “shalt nots” in order that He 
may introduce the better law which is fulfilled, wholly and ex- 
clusively, in love. He abolished it by His cross, that sign and seal 
of divine grace supervening upon the failure of men to elaborate 
a righteousness of their own. The cross is the prevenient act of 
God’s love; it is a deed done irrespective of all man’s doing. Juda- 
ism had sought by meticulous obedience to call forth the Messiah 
and the day of the Lord; now, in the light of “righteousness by 
faith,” Paul discerns the vanity of all that, as of something super- 
fluous and antiquated; since God has taken active steps in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ to reconcile man unto Himself. This is the 
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gospel of Jesus; the same declaration that God alone saves, and 
that when He saves it is not to reward human merit but by virtue 
of His free and unchanging love. 

That is Paul’s message of justification. Let us now look at it 
in detail and as he developed it. Its full significance requires that 
it be viewed in both its negative and positive aspects. Only thus 
will we be led to perceive the imperative human need which Paul 
felt as he outlined it and which Luther and theater Reformers felt 
also as they recaptured it as a central doctrine of Christianity. 

The Augsburg Confession teaches “that we cannot obtain 
forgiveness of sin and be justified before God by our own strength, 
merit, or words.” That is the negative aspect of the question of the 
attainment of salvation. “But that no man is justified by the law 
in the sight of God, it is evident.’’* The Law had required perfect 
obedience, but that this is impossible is asserted again and again by 
Paul: for we have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that “they are 
all under sin; as it is written, there is none righteous, no, not one.” 
“Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin. For all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God.’’* From this condition 
of sin and condemnation, in which every man is by nature, there 
is no escape by his own strength, obedience, or works: “for if there 
had been a law given which could have given life, verily righteous- 
ness should have been by the law. But the scripture hath concluded 
all under sin.” All that the Law can do toward salvation it does 
by its revelation of sin and guilt. In view of the foregoing and other 
passages Paul makes it clear that there is no possibility of working 
out a saving righteousness by ethical obedience, good deeds, or any 
personal virtues. Under condemnation of sin, the idea of merit as 
a claim for acceptance before God is a monstrous contradiction and 
presumption. Hence his unequivocal declaration: “For by grace are 


25 Article 4. 
26 Galatians 3:11. 
27 Romans 3:9-10. 
28 Romans 3:20 and 23. 
29 Galatians 3:21-22. 
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ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift 
of God: not of works, lest any man should boast.’’*° Neither as 
supplementary to the work of Christ, nor in combination with it, 
does Paul tolerate a notion of human good desert in the foundation 
of God’s acceptance. 

Positively, justification by faith teaches that we obtain forgive- 
ness of sins, righteousness, and eternal life (its nature) ; by grace 
(its source) ; for Christ’s sake (its ground); through faith (its 
instrument of reception). Each of these headings requires special 
and orderly amplification. 


Tue NATURE OF JUSTIFICATION 


There are three essential elements which constitute and mark 
its nature: 

It is an objective act of God, judicial in character : ““For what 
the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh.”** Which is to say that justification is 
a completely forensic thing. It imputes righteousness to the believer 
but does not infuse it, as we have seen. This is indicated perhaps 
most plainly of all in yet another of Paul’s letters: “God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them. ... For he hath made him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.*” A correspondence is thus traced between justification and 
the way in which Christ was “made sin for us.’ We are made 
“righteous” in the same manner as he was made “sin” for us; that 
is, by an objective act of God. But Christ was not made sin for us 
by actually becoming a sinner, but by bearing our sins imputatively. 
So are we justified in precisely the same manner, not by being made 
intrinsically righteous, not by an infusion of righteousness, but 
forensically, by having righteousness imputed to us. In short, the 

30 Ephesians 2:8-9. 
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word to justify means, properly and generically, to pronounce 
righteous, to impute righteousness to one who is in fact a sinner. 
Hence the act of justification is not an affirmation of real moral 
character, of a righteousness earned or achieved, but rather a 
reckoning of the truly guilty as righteous in spite of that guilt, a 
forensic, objective declaration of righteousness on the part of the 
believer in the teeth of all the facts to the contrary. 

Of no small importance in a complete understanding of Paul’s 
meaning of justification is the question whether he thinks of it as 
a thing continually repeated throughout the course of the believer’s 
life, or whether he does not limit its significance to the initial act 
in which one’s pre-baptismal sins are purged away and the believer 
receives his Christian standing. Morgan holds that “the sins from 


which the believer is justified are those committed before he be- 


came a Christian. The message of forgiveness in Paul’s gospel 
stands at the beginning, and has no reference to lapses in the Chris- 
tian life. For post-baptismal sins no provision is made.’’** For this 
assertion he finds two chief reasons. The first of these he cites as 
lying in Paul’s high conception of the radicalness of the renewing 
change wrought in the believer. Sin in the believer is for Paul an 
anomaly, an enigma; and as such he makes no provision for it. He 
hopes and expects that every believer will be established unblam- 
able in holiness before Christ at His coming. The second lies in his 
belief that a sense of guilt was not overbearing in Paul, as it was 
in Luther, who recaptured this doctrine and gave it to Protestant- 
ism. What weighed upon Paul was less the sense of guilt than 
moral powerlessness; and what he found in Christ was less for- 
giveness than liberation.” ) 
Morgan has here, I am convinced, erred greatly. This comes 
in part from the failure to realize that justification and forgiveness 
are only two of the metaphors by which.Paul describes his experi- 
ence of liberation. All of his metaphors, as Deissmann*® points out, 


33 W. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 152. 
34 Ibid., pp. 152-154. . = 
35 Adolf Deissmann, Paul: A Study in Social and Religious History, p. 168. * 
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are but different descriptions of the one door to life in Christ 
through the grace of God. And all of them must be read together. 
Not one of them separately is sufficient. If one of them is pressed 
rigidly to an extreme conclusion, the whole is distorted, and what 
Deissmann has rightly called a very “geometrical” conception of 
salvation results. Also Morgan seems to have identified freedom 
from sin with the incapability of sinning. This seems to be the crux 
of the problem. Paul has been loosed from sin by justification, but 
he at the same time retains the very vivid knowledge that he is 
not sinless. Thus Paul can say that though “the wages of sin is 
death” ; yet “the gift of God is eternal life” ;** and at the same time 
that “what I would, that do I not; but what I hate, that do I.’ 
And there are many other testimonies from Paul which show that 
even one who has experienced the new creation still knows at times 
the old deep sense of sin. And yet another writer deals with Morgan 
by grouping him, by inference, with a not inconsiderable series of 
writers who have thought Paul regarded Christians as having be- 
come sinless from the moment of their conversion.** He points out 
that Paul realized that the only really good man is the pardoned 
man, and he is good because he alone has been delivered from self- 
centeredness which underlies all moral failure, and is henceforth © 
content to owe everything to God. The goodness which Paul be- 
lieved must by a spiritual necessity then flow from this man who 
has experienced forgiveness is of so lofty and pure a character 
that, as has been mentioned, many have felt Paul regarded Chris- 
tians as having become sinless from the moment of their conver- 
sion. But a hasty glance at Paul’s letters will show this to be untrue. 
Paul did not claim that either he or his converts were sinless after 
conversion and baptism. Some of his converts at Corinth had 
sinned against him and had repented, whereupon Paul assures 
them that “godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation.’ In 


36 Romans 6:23. 

37 Romans 7:15. 
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the Philippian church there was a group of perfectionists whom 
Paul rebuked by pointing out that he himself had not attained per- 
fection but was still pressing toward the mark of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.*° Even as a Christian in this earthly “taber- 
nacle” Paul ‘“‘groans.”** He does not even know how to pray as he 
ought, and the Spirit has to make intercession for him.” He has, 
indeed, a good conscience, but he says that that does not guarantee 
that he is justified.** And, then, perhaps most clinching of all is 
his statement that though the offense be so flagrant as to deliver 
the offender “unto Satan from the destruction of the flesh,” yet 
“the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” Paul, in 
other words, was not the Docetic-Gnostic of the First Epistle of 
John who said “TI have no sin’; nor was he the writer of Hebrews 
whose author said that there was no repentance after baptism. 

On the other hand, theoretically, the new-birth experience was 
supposed to have changed one’s nature, so that sin in the Christian 
was not the normal but the abnormal thing.** Paul had experienced 
the power of a new affection, and it had changed him and his life. 
Looking at Jesus, he was daily being transformed into the image 
of Christ “from glory to glory,’** that is, from character to char- 
acter—from the character of today which, however good it may 
be, can, and therefore ought to be, better tomorrow. After becom- 
ing a Christian, Paul did not find the struggle against sin and 
“the flesh” removed from him. On the contrary, it became more 
intense. But now for the first time he had the power to overcome - 
it, which was his by the grace of God. He had an inner peace which 
comes from the knowledge that one is doing his best to become like 
his Lord, which for Paul meant that the Lord was working in and 
through him. All was of grace for Paul, and yet he admonished 
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the Philippians to “work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling.”** Consequently to argue from silence and absence of 
specific reference that “forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors has no place in the Apostle’s teaching,’’** as Morgan does, 
is precarious in the extreme. In theory, according to Paul, one was 
not supposed to lapse after becoming a Christian; but nowhere does 
Paul say that if one does lapse and then repents and tries again, 
“from glory to glory,” he will not be forgiven. Rather, I think we 
may safely conclude Morgan mistaken and assert that Paul felt 
that at the judgment day he would stand before the judgment bar 
of God as a prisoner with nothing to plead in his defense, and 
would there be acquitted of all the sins he had ever committed. In 
Paul there appears to be a dialectic between the Kingdom as present 
reality and yet to come in the day of judgment, and Morgan seems 
to forget the latter, and that gives him his one-sided view, for it 
was there that justification, as everything else, would be completed 
and the believing sinner would be justified once and for all of every 
sin he had ever committed.” 

Justification consists primarily in forgiveness of sin. This is 
its essence, and accords with its external and forensic character. 
Remission of sin and justification before God are used as inter- 
changeable terms. Paul makes this point clear as he describes 
justification by linking it with the forgiveness of sins, even as did 
the Old Testament: “Blessed are they whose iniquities are for- 
given, and whose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
~ Lord will not impute sin.”*® For Paul justification included the for- 
giveness of sins. While it was true that a man was declared right- 
eous in the face of sin, still it was also true that in being declared 
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righteous the sins which were no longer reckoned against him were _ 


also forgiven.” 

Justification, forensic and judicial in character, including the 
forgiveness of sins as a part of it, is completed in its nature by the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness. This meets the necessities 
of the sinner’s case in a relation which goes beyond the simple 
matter of pardon. Being forgiven, as we have seen, he is not left 
in the condition of a criminal merely released from punishment. 
He needs not only to be released from wrath, but counted as in an 
acceptable righteousness. His condition must not be merely a nega- 
tive one of pardon, but also one of positive restoration. Though 
absolved of his sins, though his “iniquities are forgiven,” he is 
yet, however, in himself sinful and without holiness. That is all 
changed by the completion of the act of justification. No longer is 
he to be counted or held as miserable and poor and naked, but as 
clothed in a spotless robe and made rich indeed. He has left behind 
the sinfulness of man and become as one righteous in the eyes of 
God. This imputation of righteousness which takes place here pre- 
cedes the consequent divine work of renewal in character which is 
manifested in regeneration and sanctification. Thus in the very 
act of justification, along with the non-imputation of his sins 
(Romans 4:8), God imputes Christ’s perfect righteousness. It is 
a twofold thing: pardon takes away from the sinner what he has, 
namely sin; and this imputation gives him what he has not, namely 
righteousness. On the one hand the penalty of his transgressions 
is removed, on the other the complete vicarious righteousness of 


51 H.R. Macintosh, in The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, states that justifi- 
cation and forgiveness are one and the same thing. “How these ideas, if rightly 
interpreted, really differ, is hard to see. St. Paul in Romans 4:5, 7 takes justification 
and forgiveness as equivalents” (p. 3 and footnote 1). But he then goes on to negate 
in part what he has just asserted and to agree more closely with the viewpoint of the 
writer. And that is precisely this: “It may no doubt be held that forgiveness is only a 
negative thing, meaning no more than that past sin is blotted out and the slate as it 
were wiped clean, whereas justification as having positive implications lays down 
that God puts the sinful right with Himself, not merely obliterating sin but receiving 
the penitent into fellowship as righteous in His sight” (p. 3). Which is to say, as 
this paper does, that a portion of the nature of the act of justification is the forgiveness 
of sins, but that the whole act goes on beyond and contains more than mere forgiveness. 
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the Redeemer is credited to his account. Able to work out for him- 
self neither pardon nor righteousness, both are provided in the 
Saviour’s work, and fully and freely bestowed in justification. 
Under the old dispensation man was condemned by the Law to 
sin and guilt, but for the believer “Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.” “For what saith the 
Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness. Now to him that worketh is the reward not 
reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not, but 
believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. Even as David also describeth the blessedness of 
the man, unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works.” 

In short, the nature of the act of justification is this: it is not, 
and cannot be regarded, as a judgment or decision as to the actual 
intrinsic character of the believing sinner, but must be held as 
objective and forensic, a gracious pardoning and acceptance of 
the truly guilty. While it looks to a final issue that shall, through 
regeneration and sanctification, make him in the end all that his 
justified status counts him to be, that transformation is not wrought 
by the nature of the justifying act, but only prepared for. 


THE SOURCE OF JUSTIFICATION 


This, as has already been implied, is solely the grace of God. 
“Being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.’** God’s grace alone is the source. Faith, no 
matter how vitally involved in it, is in no sense its cause. For 
justification is not the reward bestowed upon faith; it is purely 


_and simply the free gift of the grace of God. It is the benevolence 


of God toward us in showing undeserved kindness. 


52 Romans 10:4. 
53 Romans 4 :3-6. 
54 Romans 3:24. 
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THE GROUND OF JUSTIFICATION 


This is the work of Jesus Christ by which he has atoned for 
human sin and wrought for us a complete and everlasting right- 
ousness. “Being justified freely by His grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus: whom God has set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood.”” 

This verse makes clear that justificationis based on the work 
of Christ, both as He suffered for us and as He, made under the 
Law, achieved a vicarious righteousness for us by His active obedi- 
ence. ‘For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” It is 
this obedience of Christ’s even unto death which has laid the 
groundwork for our justification. Paul puts the same thought in 
other words in the verse just preceding: “Therefore as by the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to condemnation; even 
so by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life.”°’ Here Paul seems to equate “righteousness” 
with the “obedience” of verse 19. They are alike connected with 
justification and express the truth that by an obedience of which 
man was incapable Christ achieved a righteousness of which man 
was also incapable and this righteousness which is imputed to the 
believer by God’s grace is the ground of the act of justification; 
the grace of God, that is, acts in justification for Christ’s sake. 

So far we have been talking of the nature of justification, of 
its source and of its ground, but we have not as yet succeeded in 
linking it concretely and specifically with man. That is to say, we 
‘have showed that “God commendeth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us,’** but we have not 
yet shown wherein this justification is received, to whom it comes 
and how. 


55 Romans 3:24-25. 
56 Romans 5:19. 
57 Romans 5:18. 
58 Romans 5:8, 
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Its INSTRUMENT OF RECEPTION 


This is perhaps the most vital point in any discussion of the 
whole doctrine. And the answer is: by or through faith. It is by 
that means that justification is actualized, realized. Which is to 
say that the relation of faith to justification has its significance 
in the fact that it marks the point in human experience where God’s 
graciously provided offer meets man’s enabled freedom, with its 
momentous opportunity of securing it. Justification is through 
faith. “The just shall live by faith.”°* Forgiveness of sins and 
Christ’s righteousness are not appropriated by unbelief. Faith alone 
is the instrumental cause or condition of justification. As the merits 
of Christ are the sole.ground, and nothing which man himself can 
do under the Law, so faith is the sole condition. The faith that 
rests on Christ’s work and righteousness and trusts implicitly in 
that needs nothing else to supplement it for justification. It is im- 
possible for corrupt and sinful man to satisfy God’s perfect law 
and earn for himself justification. Paul assures us time and time 
again that “by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight,’’** but rather “that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” But, and here a warning must be sounded, 
though the faith must be true and vital, so as to issue in regenera- 
tion and sanctification, it is not the regeneration or sanctification 
that justifies, but solely the grace of God apprehended by faith. 
Faith justifies, in other words, not by reason of what it is, but 
because of what it embraces. It justifies, not as a virtue or an in- 
trinsic good, but simply as holding in its embrace Christ Himself 
in all His redeeming work. Hence, though faith be accepted and 
imputed for righteousness, it is still, being in men, defective and 
incomplete. So soon as the believer would trust to the worthiness 
of his faith to earn him justification, he would trust to something 
wrought within him and deny Christ as the only foundation. Faith 


59 Galatians 3:11; Romans 1:17. 
60 Romans 3:20. 
61 Romans 3:28. 
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justifies, then, not because it is meritorious, but because it lays 
hold of Christ for whose sake we are accepted.” 

This, then, is in essence Paul’s doctrine of justification. It is 
forensic and external in character, comprising the forgiveness of 
sin and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness while we are yet 
sinners; it originates in grace, is received by faith, and is offered 
and accomplished for Christ’s sake who was in the world recon- 
ciling the world unto God. It is presented as a-judicial act of God 
whereby He declares righteous one who believes on Jesus Christ 
and thus, by a legal paradox, implants within the believer the seeds 
of a new life whereby he, being reconciled to God, is led from glory 
to glory unto life eternal with God. The core of it is this: the be- 
liever has been in court, only to learn that nothing is laid to his 
charge because of Christ’s work for us, and because God is a God 
of mercy and grace as well as a God of wrath and of judgment. 


62 This is made clear by Adolf Deissmann in Paul: A Study in Social and Religious 
History, p. 169-170, where he says: “faith, as he uses the term, is not action, but reaction, 
not human achievement before God, but divine influence upon man in Christ, and justi- 
fication ‘out of faith or ‘through’ faith is really justification ‘in’ faith... .” 
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JESUS’ USE OF SCRIPTURES AND OURS 


WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


O LUTHERANS the use of the Scriptures is not a matter of 

purely academic interest. It is a practical concern for a church 
_ wherein every man is to be his own theologian and every layman 
enabled to hear God speaking to him through the Scriptures. Yet 
we know this very matter remains a stumbling-block to Lutheran 
unity in America. It may be profitable once more to search an old 
question, how Jesus Himself used Scriptures. 

There are those who contend that we cannot learn anything 
pertinent to our own use of the Scriptures from Jesus’ example 
because the Son of God had no need to use Scriptures as sinful 
men do and because Jesus’ use of Scriptures came out of a back- 
ground of personal knowledge of God the Father which we can 
never have. My purpose is not to argue that matter here. I happen 
to regard such an approach as denying the true humanity of our 
Lord and making of His saving work something amoral and with- 
out human reference. Because I believe Jesus’ own use of Scrip- 
tures was humanly conditioned, I want to turn again to Him to 
learn from Him how to approach and use the very Scriptures that 
center about Him. 

It is not easy to determine just how Jesus used Scriptures. 
The church, as represented by the writers of the Gospels, could 
hardly avoid making Jesus quote Scriptures in the fashion she was 
accustomed to follow. If her own use was not roughly patterned 
on her Lord’s use of Scriptures, then we are at an impasse; for 
we can see Jesus only through the eyes of His ecclesiastical re- 
porters. Thus, while we may feel the need to seek to distinguish 
as clearly as we can between the evangelists’ use of Scriptures and 
Jesus’ own, to examine the various ways the Gospels report Jesus’ 
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use, and to decide whether a particular report is unduly colored by — 
the writer’s personal predilection and purpose,’ we must realize 
the limitations of this method. Even after we have carefully in- 
vestigated the matter and applied the best criteria of New Testa- 
ment criticism, we come to a point beyond which scholarship cannot 
go. We arrive at that place where we must realize, on the one 
hand, that we cannot be sure we have any words of Jesus verbatim 
and, on the other, that the words which have been passed on by 
the earliest tradition of the church must be at least the kind of 
words our Lord spoke. Therefore, though we cannot say defi- 
nitely, THUS SPAKE JESUS, we can and must say, THIS Is THE WAY 
JESUS SPOKE. 


In this light let us proceed to re-consider the way Jesus is re- 
ported as using Scriptures. According to the table of Old Testa- 
ment quotations and allusions in the Gospels, included as Appendix 
III in Steven’s and Burton’s English Harmony of the Gospels, 
there is a total of 150 such quotations and allusions classified in 
the following manner: 


A—Express quotations in the language of Jesus... . 29 

B—Express quotations in the language of the gospel-writers....16 - 
C—Express quotations in the language of others... . 4 

D—Allusions to Old Testament events and laws. . . . 18 

E—Employment of Old Testament language. . . . 83 


Our interest would be in A, and also in those references under D 
and E which occur in the language of Jesus. There are roughly 8 
such allusions and 22 instances of the employment of Old Testa- 
ment language. | 
In most of the instances of the latter, nothing more may be 


1 Though each saying of Jesus must be considered individually, I regard the most 
authentic forms and sources to be S in its Markan form and Q in the Lukan version. 
It is upon these that I have leaned most heavily in this study. 
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concluded than the fact that both Jesus and His earliest reporters 
were devout Jews steeped in the thought and vocabulary of the 
Old Testament (cf. e.g. Mark 10:17-19). It may be significant, 
however, to note that the writings whose phrases seem most fre- 
quently re-echoed in our Lord’s language are the Psalms and 
Isaiah. When we examine the allusions Jesus makes to Old Testa- 
ment laws and events, we find again many references which indi- 
cate little more than the fact that Jesus had an excellent knowledge 
of Scriptures, including ceremonial law (cf. Matthew 17:11, 24, 
38; Luke 5:14, 11:14). 


II 


More significant is Jesus’ argument in Luke 4:25-27, where 
He justified His ministry to the down-trodden and to the Gentiles 
by the example of the Old Testament prophets, Elijah and Elisha, 
who also chose to render a special ministry of healing mercy to a 
Sidonian widow and a Syrian leper. Here we note the same tendency 
that could be observed in the Old Testament language of Jesus, 
namely that our Lord is selective, choosing from Scriptures that 
which He needs or which is pertinent or which rings divinest to 
Him. 

Even more significant is Jesus’ reference to Jonah’s ministry 
to Nineveh (cf. Matthew 12:39-42; Luke 11:29-32; Jonah 3:5, 
10). Most scholars are agreed that Luke’s report is nearest the 
original emphasis of Jesus. It alone fits into the context. To those 
who cry for miraculous signs to confirm the divine authenticity of 
His ministry Jesus commends the example of the people of Nineveh, 
who not only recognized the validity of Jonah’s prophetic commis- 
sion by the self-authenticating moral and spiritual content of his 
preaching, but responded to his call to repentance. Why, then, did 
not the people of Jesus’ day not hear and heed His offer of God’s 
grace? Why did they cry for miraculous signs? Surely Jesus was 
greater than Jonah. As our Lord said on another occasion, “If 
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they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead” (Luke 16:31). 

If this is an authentic and typical instance of Jesus’ use of the 
Old Testament, we may observe that Jesus is not only selective and 
interpretive in His method, but also emphatic in His insistence that 
God’s Spirit is needed to understand God’s Word. A man must 
have, within, the seed of a moral conscience which is like God’s in 
order to read and rightly understand the message in God’s written | 
record. While God speaks to man in acts of history, those acts are 
interpreted by men of God speaking, not generally and theoreti- 
cally, but from and to a particular historical condition. Over the 
years God’s people gather these historic interpretations of the acts 
of God by men of God into a Scripture in order to pass on to their 
children the will of God and the consciousness of His presence. But 
their children and their children’s children tend to make of such 
writings fixed laws and commands. The true prophets of each gen- 
eration must free God’s people from this legalistic bondage by 
using the Scriptures not as the words of God, or even as the Word 
of God, but rather as the response of God’s people to God’s acts, 
His Word in history. This response is at best a human mirror of 
a divine event. 


Ill 


Let us see next whether the Gospels continue to support the 
contention that this approach to the Scriptures is typical of Jesus. 
We turn now to Jesus’ own quotations of the Old Testament, which 
may be grouped for study, as follows: (1) His deliberate re-inter- 
pretations of Old Testament passages; (2) His choice and use 
of Scriptures in His teaching and healing ministry; (3) The way 
Scriptures appear as a personal influence shaping and expressing 
HiS own inner experiences. 

_ An obvious surface observation need first be made. On occa- 
sions Jesus quotes Scriptures in the self-same manner that the 
modern preacher does, i.e. in the consciousness that the people 
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addressed have a common respect for Scriptures, regarding them 
as having spiritual authority. Thus words of Scriptures may be 
quoted as an aid to support and drive home a truth which is being 
stressed, quite apart from an independent, personal evaluation of 
the passage quoted. As in the instruction of children, only a frag- 
ment may be quoted, sometimes with an emphasis which does not 
appear in the original context. John Bowman has observed : 


» Proposing above all things to arouse His hearers to religious and moral 
activity, the Master always places Himself in the circle of ideas in which the 
people live, reasons according to their logic, willingly uses argumenta ad 
hominem, clothes His thoughts in images and enigmas, sharpens all His words 
to a point which can penetrate the hardened heart, disturb the satisfied 
devotee, rouse attentive souls.” 


It would be natural to find Jesus at times quoting Scriptures 
in this fashion. Surely if the argument in Mark 12:35-37 is Jesus’ 
own (which many scholars doubt), this is a case in point. Jesus is 
reasoning and quoting on the very level of legalistic literalism 
which was so common among the scribes. To this category belong 
also our Lord’s passing quotation of Psalm 8:2 in Matthew 21:16 
and His reference to Psalm 118:22-23 in Matthew 21:42 (cf. 
Mark 14:27). It is evident from these and many other passages 
yet to be examined that Jesus accepts without argument the scribal 
assumption of the religious authority of the Old Testament.* 

Another preliminary observation which needs to be made is 
that Jesus seldom seeks to do consciously what the modern scholar 
and preacher ought always do—study and interpret the Scriptures 
in their exact historical context. The reason for our Lord’s lack of 
interest in this method will become apparent. There are occasions, 
however, when Jesus does pursue this procedure in order to correct 
a traditional misinterpretation of an Old Testament passage orto 


2 The Intention of Jesus, by John W. Bowman (Westminster Press, 1943), p. 287. 
3 Christ in the Gospels, by B. S. Easton (Scribners, 1930), p. 109; Jesus and the 
Word, by R. Bultmann (tr. Smith, Scribners, 1934), p. 75f. 
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make clear the divine intent in an oft-quoted scripture: e.g., Mat- 
thew 5:17-19.* 


DELIBERATE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In Mark 12:18-27 (cf. Matthew 22:23-32; Luke 20:27-38) 
there is recorded our Lord’s argument with the Sadducees con- 
cerning the resurrection. The latter, disbelieving in it, quoted an 
Old Testament law (Deuteronomy 25:5) in order to make it ap- 
pear ridiculous by imagining the embarrassing situation which 
might arise if seven brothers had had the same wife here on earth. 
Jesus’ manner of reply was to counter with another Scriptural 
passage, which showed God’s mind toward His human children. 
He is the living God of a living Abraham and Isaac and Jacob — 
(Exodus 3:6). The proof-text method here employed is neither 
original nor suggestive. As Bowman notes, the value of the argu- 
ment is rather in the faith that produced it. The point to be noted 
is that the faith of Jesus led Him to quote Scripture against Scrip- 
ture, and to choose out of the Scriptures, as more important and 
determinative, certain passages which revealed to Him the deepest 
insight into the mind of God. 

The most obvious instances of Jesus’ re-interpretation of Old 


4 The Synoptic Gospels, by C. Montefiore (Macmillan, 1927), Vol. II, p. 46; Bult- 
mann, p. 63. Many New Testament scholars regard these words not as Jesus’ own but 
as an expression of Matthew’s conservative scribal tendency to interpret Jesus as the 
great new rabbi and law-giver who was the flower of a long line of Jewish teachers. 
They contend that Matthew takes pains not to picture Jesus as even apparently critical of 
the Law because Matthew was a conservative Palestinian writing his Gospel against the 
background of the conflict between Paul and the Judaizers. (So Bultmann, Holtzmann, 
Streeter, etc.) Other scholars argue for the authenticity of a part of this saying. Easton, 
e.g., while recognizing that the saying is falsely weighted by Matthew’s point of view, 
believes that it is a genuine word of Jesus, to be interpreted in the light of his actual 
attitude toward the Law as evidenced in His ministry. T. W. Manson (The Mission and 
Message of Jesus, pp. 445-46), regards Luke 16:17 as the more anthentic form of the 
above passage (cf. G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, pp. 58-66). It is most reasonable therefore 
to contend, as A. B. Bruce does (Vol. I, Expositors’ Greek New Testament, p. 103), 
that even though we may not have verbatim words of Jesus here, we do have a correct 
description of the way Jesus approached the Law, with deep reverence for its authority 
but with fresh insight into its divinely intended meaning. 
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Testament law are, of course, in the Sermon on the Mount. Here 
again Jesus displays a prophetic selectivity. The rabbinical concern 
with God’s specific commands had produced an ethic which re- 
solved itself into a system of behavior with definite patterns formed 
by conformity to law. With Jesus it was rather a matter of inherent 
quality and motive, of direction of life rather than of isolated 
detail of act. Witness the beatitudes (cf. Matthew 5:3f.) and His 
summary of the content of the law (Mark 12:29-31). As Goguel 
says, “Jesus’ ethic was one of intention and will, ... an inward 
thing. The religion of inner moral purity replaces the religion of 
outward conformity to God’s demands.” In so interpreting God’s 
will Jesus is once more selecting and emphasizing particular em- 
phases of the Old Testament, such as appear in Jeremiah 24:7, 
31 :31-34, 32:40. 

A specific example is to be seen in Matthew 5:21f., where 
Jesus takes several of the commandments and presses their mean- 
ing until they are seen to apply even to the thoughts and feelings 
and motives of the heart. He goes beyond their literal meaning, 
beyond their legal meanings, beyond their separate, isolated appli- 
cations—and places them all in the total context of God’s mind 
as it is revealed in His acts. The perfect love of God for His chil- 
dren (cf. Matthew 5:44-48) is the background against which any 
particular law must be seen and interpreted. The love of God is, 
moreover, not something declared in any word or words of Scrip- 
tures but in His gracious activity of which the Scriptures are the 
record.” 


Jesus’ CHorce AND Use oF Scriptures 1n His MInistry 


Let us now examine some of Jesus’ more positive uses and 
quotations in His day by day teaching and healing ministry. Again 
we shall note a careful selectivity. Our Lord quotes judiciously, 


5 The Mission and Message of Jesus, by Major, Manson, & Wright (Dutton, 1938), 
pp. 447-454, 341-7. 
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choosing out of Scriptures that which to His mind best interprets 
God’s intention. Bultmann sums it up this way: 


What God’s will is is not stated by any external authority. ... Man is 
trusted and expected to see for himself what God commands. God’s require- 
ments are intrinsically intelligible. The idea of obedience is radically con- 
ceived. As long as obedience is only subjective to an authority which man 
does not understand, it is no true obedience. .. . Radical obedience exists only 
when a man inwardly assents to what is required of him, when the thing 
commanded is seen as intrinsically God’s command, when the whole man 
is in what he does.® 


This is really a fresh expression of the old doctrine that only 
the Spirit of God within man’s mind and heart can recognize that 
which comes from God’s Spirit. This means that in the reading 
and study and application of the Scriptures only that man can 
rightly interpret and respond to individual commands of God who 
sees and understands and puts his trust and gives his obedience to 
the whole will and mind of God. When he does that he gains both 
freedom to interpret the Scriptures and insight to use that freedom 
in a spiritual way. We can observe this freedom and this insight 
in Jesus’ use of the Scriptures. 

1) We consider, first, Jesus’ summary of the Law to which 
we previously made passing reference (Mark 12:28-31; Matthew 
22 :34-39; Luke 10:27). He is here quoting Deuteronomy 6:5 and 
Leviticus 19:18. It is obvious that, unlike the scribes, Jesus chooses 
from the Law as binding the ethical rather than the ceremonial 
commands. But more than that, in contrast to the scribal assump- 
tion that “‘all passages of Scriptures are equally binding and that 
apparent contradictions are to be reconciled,’ a common fallacy of 
Protestant Biblical interpretation even today, Jesus deliberately 
sets one passage over against another. As we shall see more clearly 
in considering another passage (cf. Mark 2:25-28), the law had 
as its purpose the total good of God’s people. . . . Under normal 


6 Op. cit., pp. 76-77. Cf. The Ethics of Jesus, by E.F. Scott, p. 33. 
7 Bultmann, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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conditions the separate precepts contributed to this general end, 
but under exceptional circumstances the final purpose of the legis- 
lation must override individual precepts.* Paul (Romans 13:8-10) 
and John (1 John 4:16f.) learned this approach from Jesus and 
expressed it when they said, “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Easton’s application of this attitude toward Scriptural laws per- 
tains to the New Testament as well as the Old. 


No more than the Old Testament commandments are Jesus’ own words 
“Laws” demanding literal obedience simply because they proceed from a 
supreme legislator. Behind and above them all lies the ultimate duty of love, 
and separate precepts are obligatory under concrete circumstances when, 
but only when, in those circumstances they express this duty.® 


A further application might be just as appropriately made con- 
cerning the quoting of Scriptures in specific doctrinal matters. 
Behind and above any Scriptural doctrine lies the ultimate truth 
of the grace of God, and separate passages are authoritative under 
concrete circumstances only when in those circumstances they ex- 
press this supreme truth. 

2) When the Pharisees criticized Jesus and His disciples for 
their lax attitude toward Sabbath restrictions (Mark 2:25-28, 
Matthew 12:3-8), Jesus quotes Scriptures to justify His behavior. 
He even holds up the attitude and example of one of the great 
national heroes of Judaism, David. But above all, He draws from 
both a statement of what God’s intention was in instituting the Sab- 
- bath: “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
Therefore the son of man (i.e. man himself) is Lord also of the 
Sabbath” (Mark 2:27-28). “Jesus meant that each man is by the 
law the judge of how far the enjoined Sabbath repose is really con- 
ducive to his welfare, and he is empowered by the law to violate 
it, if in a concrete instance the rest would harm instead of help 
him. Ly Sched 


8 Easton, op. cit., p. 119. 
9 Ibid., p. 126. 
10 Jbid., pp. 117-18. Cf. The Teachings of Jesus, by Branscomb, p. 2958. 
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3) A similar point of view underlies Jesus’ use of Scriptures 
in answering the Pharisees’ question concerning divorce (Mark 
10:2-12; Matthew 19:3-9). When the Pharisees quote Deuter- 
onomy 24:1, Jesus counters with Genesis 1:27 and 2:24. Again 
Jesus ignores Scriptures in order to be true to the will and intent 
of the God of the Scriptures. Bowman says: 


Jesus’ position is original in that he read the Scripture passage enjoining 
monogamy as not merely forbidding polygamy but also the disruption of 
marriage by divorce. . . . Here again general humanitarian teachings are 
appealed to in correction of specific precepts or rulings. 


Thus whereas rabbinical casuistry tried to soften the demands of 
the law and relax its provisions in applying it to contemporary 
situations, Jesus made no such concessions. He was determined to 
declare simply God’s intent. As John Knox put it, “He was not 
trying to be practical but to be true, . . . not to state what mari 
can do but what God asks—Godlike moral perfection.” Thus Bult- 
mann’s conclusion seems to be inevitable: “Clearly then it is not 
the formal authority which is binding on men... . Evidently insight 
to recognize what is demanded by God is attributed to a man. Con- 
tent itself determines whether a word of Scripture is God’s com- 
mand or not.’’” 

4) Jesus repeatedly condemns the Pharisees for their moral 
and spiritual blindness which made them unable to read God’s 
Word in such a way as to perceive God’s will (cf. Matthew 23: 
23-24). He shows them what God is really saying to them through 
the Scriptures when He tells them, “Go ye and learn what that 
meaneth [i.e. Hosea 6:6], I will have mercy and not sacrifice; for 
I came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance” (Mat- 
thew 9:13). As T. R. Glover writes, “Jesus not merely quotes 
Hosea, but it is plain that he has got at the very heart of the man 
and his message.”** Our Lord proceeds in the self-same way in 
Matthew 15:7-11 when he criticizes the scribes by applying Isaiah 


11 Bultmann, p. 75. 
12 The Jesus of History, by T..R. Glover (Doubleday, Doran, 1929), p. 60. 
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29:13 to them. They, too, are a people that “Honor God with their 
mouth and lips, but their heart is far from Him” (Matthew 15:8). 
The reason is their inability to understand God’s real intent in His 
moral and ceremonial laws, their failure to see that “not that which 
goeth into a man defileth a man; but that which comes out of his 
mouth” (Matthew 15:11). 

5) The words Jesus is reported as using when he cleansed 
the temple reveal a similar Scriptural usage. Whether His choice 
and combination of Isaiah 56:7 and Jeremiah 7:11 are consciously 
deliberate or no, they show how Jesus used and understood Scrip- 
tures. They reveal Him as seeking an answer to the question: What 
was God’s intent in commanding His people to raise a temple in 
Jerusalem? He might have found in the Old Testament many 
narrow, exclusive, restrictive, superficially ceremonial answers. In- 
stead He finds God’s will in Isaiah’s words, ‘““My House shall be 
called of all nations the house of prayer” (Mark 11:17). His in- 
dignant action in cleansing the temple shows that He would have 
made of that temple what God intended it to be, whatever the cost 
to Himself. 

6) The same spirit and method is seen in the tale of Jesus’ 
preaching at His home-town synagogue in Nazareth (Luke 4:18- 
21). Whether Jesus chose the passage or whether it was the peri- 
cope for the day, His emphasis upon it and interpretation of it 
reveal that He found in it a description of His own prophetic call 
and mission. As we shall see later on, this predilection for a Mes- 
siah like unto the character portrayed in Isaiah 61:1-2 is signifi- 
cant in that it shows Jesus choosing from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures certain kinds of messianic elements and rejecting others as 
less clear and less faithful reflections of God’s real intent. 


SCRIPTURES EXPRESSING AND SHAPING JESUS’ INNER LiFE 


In most of the references previously cited Jesus is choosing 
and quoting Scriptures to and for others. Now we would consider 
some instances in which we see Him choose Scriptures for Him- 
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self, as a means of shaping or expressing His own decisions and 
convictions. 

1) We begin with the voice Jesus is reported as having heard 
in the hour of His baptism (Mark 1:11, Matthew 3:17, Luke 
3:22): “Thou art my beloved son in whom I am well pleased.”’ 
A similar voice belongs to the Transfiguration experience. John 
Knox is probably right in suggesting that this interpretation of 
Jesus’ life, person, and ministry dates rather.from His Resurrec- 
tion. At any rate it comes to the church from Jesus; and John 
Bowman pertinently observes: 


All the voices from heaven reported within the pages of Scripture reveal 
the startling fact that they are heard only by those equipped to hear them. 
Balaam, Moses, Elijah, the three on the Mount of Transfiguration, Paul on 
the road to Damascus—all these could hear what the commonality of men 
had not the means of apprehending. Others said: “It thundereth” (John 
12:29) or heard only the sound of a voice (Acts 9:7).18 


The first point to be noted is that if this voice at Baptism is at all 
authentic, it must have been reported by Jesus Himself to His 
disciples. None other could have reported it. The second point to 
be observed is the unusual combination here of two Old Testament 
passages. The exact meaning of these words in their original con- 
text or their new combination need not concern us here. What we 
must not fail to see is that Jesus is again interpreting the Old Tes- 
tament by selecting and putting together for His own call and work 
the coronation formula of the Messianic King in Psalm 2:7 and 
Isaiah’s ordination formula of the suffering servant of the Lord 
in Isaiah 42:1.“The voice confirms to Jesus’ conscience the fact 
of His Messiahship and at the same time its nature, as issuing in 
suffering, trial, death, the Cross.’’* Here is another illustration of 
the way Jesus reads, remembers, relates, and interprets Scriptures. 

2) The story of Jesus’ temptations must be read into this same 
general context (Matthew 4:1-11, Luke 4:1-13). If it is at all 


13. Bowman, p. 36. 
14 Bowman, p. 39. 
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authentic, this, too, must be a self-revelation of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples. As such it shows Jesus making a personal, practical use of 
the Old Testament. Walter Bundy says, “Jesus presses his way 
to the very heart of the Old Testament and it is in the light of it 
that He makes critical decisions and lasting choices.’’** However 
we interpret the individual temptations of our Lord as He con- 
templates His ministry or as He faces day to day circumstances, 
the point to be emphasized is that at each moment of crisis Jesus 
draws upon a deep and selective understanding of Scriptures to 
support Him and help Him make His decisions. He hears God 
speaking to His condition in such words as Deuteronomy 8:3, | 
6:16, 6:13: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God... . Thou shalt not make 
trial of the Lord thy God. ... Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

3) When we turn to the end of Jesus’ life, to the prayers from 
the Cross, we find Jesus still quoting Scriptures. Though New Tes- 
tament criticism cannot decide the meaning of either Mark 15:34 
or Luke 23:46, this much is clear: the first is a quotation of Psalm 
22:1, the second of Psalm 31:5. They are not necessarily psycho- 
logically** contradictory, especially if it is assumed that Jesus knew 
and contemplated the whole sequence of thought in Psalm 22, not 
just its opening line. Apart from any theological or psychological 
attempts to interpret their meaning, we may view these prayers 
from the Cross as involuntary cries from the depths of Jesus’ con- 
sciousness. In Sdderblom’s words: “Jesus did not choose, nor did 
He reflect; He poured forth his distress.” But the words in which 
our Lord poured forth his thoughts and feelings again reflect a 
selective study, uriderstanding, and appropriation of the Old Testa- 
ment and a search for God’s intent therein. Bundy’s conclusions are 
reasonable. 


Jesus read the Old Testament for the religious message it contained 
and in His use of it we see Him pressing his way to the very heart of its 


15 The Religion of Jesus, by Walter Bundy (Bobbs-Merrill, 1928), p. 20. 
16 Ibid., p. 26. 
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religious meaning, grasping the finest elements of faith, singling out the 
essential and the vital, making this live again, carrying it on to its natural 
and complete culmination.** 

He read not as a scribe nor as a Biblical scholar . . . but as a layman. 
... For Jesus the Old Testament writings were devotional documents, sources 
of personal, religious light and strength. . . . At important junctions in his 
religious experience the Old Testament determines his decisions and choices.*® 

The Old Testament was Holy Scripture, sacred and inspired, revealing 
God’s will to His people; it was God’s Word, a religious authority. Yet it 
did not become an object of religious worship. He read the Old Testament 
with vividness of imagination and intenseness of feeling, but such never 
led to the impairment of His critical judgment. . . . His criticism was not 
literary or historical but religious, a criterion born of a deep experience of 
God in His own life.*® 


4) A final illustration of this is seen in Jesus’ use of the desig- 
nation “Son of man.” John Bowman has made it clear that this 
was a self-use and interpretation. Two motifs are associated with 
the thirty-one references to the “Son of man” idea in the Gospels. 
The first of these, the idea of the exaltation of the Messiah, had 
been made long before Jesus’ day and was by no means original 
with Him. What was new was that to the Son-of-man Messiah- 
concept Jesus added the motif of humiliation, suffering, and death. 
Bowman contends: “Until and except for Jesus, no one ever 
thought of bringing together the three epithets that lay side by 
side in Hebrew prophecy and apocalyptists: Son or Man, Mes- 
SIAH and SUFFERING SERVANT.” Already in the voice that came 
to Jesus at His baptism, these ideas were combined in His call. A 
similar insight and emphasis appears in those parts of Deutero- 
Isaiah read at Nazareth (cf. Luke 4:18-19). Once more we ob- 
serve Jesus’ selective use of Scriptures, this time to guide His own 
life and work and interpret His own mission. 


17 Bundy, p. 17. 

18 Bundy, pp. 18-19. 

19 Bundy, pp. 27-28. 

20 Bowman, pp. 143-44. 
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IV 


New Testament scholarship is fairly well agreed upon Jesus’ 
approach and use of Scriptures. John Bowman concludes: 


The authority which the people sensed in what Jesus said as compared 
with the pronouncements of the rabbis was the formal manifestation of a type 
of spiritual insight which was unique in their experience. . . . Jesus finds 
in the Scriptures the spirit of the Father, His own animating Spirit, and 
consequently they are to Him the Word of God... . Yet He uses Scripture 
with sovereign liberty. . . .** 


Sabatier wrote long ago: 


Jesus goes straight to the deepest moral and spiritual content of the 
Scriptures and takes account of nothing else. . .. He never quotes a text 
because it is part of the Holy Scriptures, but always as having authority in 
itself by virtue of the sentiment it expresses.” 


While that may be too sweeping a statement to be accurate, it cer- 
tainly shows the direction and emphasis of Jesus’ use of Scriptures. 
Dibelius observes : 


The Jews had in the Old Testament the historic revelation of God’s 
demands, shaped in regard to the hardness of their hearts. But the true 
children of the coming kingdom must consider more than the wording of 
the Old Testament commandments. They must recognize what is the full 
intention of God, His pure and absolute will.” 


It would not be beside the point to paraphrase that statement and 
apply it to the Christian’s use of the New Testament Scriptures as 


21 Bowman, op. cil., pp. 97, 284-89. It may be that the criticism of Jewish scribism, 
here implied, is too general and that there was a more liberal, prophetic school of rabbinical 
interpretation with which Jesus allied Himself against the more dominant and hardening 
legalism of His immediate critic. However, the emphasis here made is not upon the degree 
of originality or uniqueness in Jesus’ interpretation, but in the nature of His approach 
and in the fact that it was in contrast to the common rabbinical position of Jesus’ day. 

22 Auguste Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, pp. 288f. 

23 Martin Dibelius, The Sermon on the Mount (Scribner, 1940), p. 68. 
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well. We need to say: The church has in the New Testament the 
historic revelation of God shaped in regard to the hardness of our 
hearts. But the true children of the coming kingdom must consider 
more than the wording of the New Testament. They must recog- 
nize what is the full intention of God, His pure and absolute will. 
To this I want to add one more pertinent conclusion of Dibelius: 
“Jesus is saying: These rules can reveal to you the will of God if 
you regard them not as a literal, complete-description of that will, 
but rather as the means and occasion of ascertaining their basic 
character and purpose.’ 

Our Lord’s use of Scriptures is to me an excellent guide and 
standard for Christians to follow. Summed up briefly it suggests 
that - 

1) We approach the Bible with reverence as a book of reli- 
gious authority, as the Word of God. 

2) We read and examine-any particular quotation critically, 
not only to discover its original historical purpose and background, 
its human source, its limited or general spiritual applicability, but 
above all to see its relation to the highest, surest religious and moral 
truth of the Bible, i.e. God’s overall intention. 

3) We keep searching for that final and determinative truth 
of God, using Jesus Christ Himself as our central guide and 
standard. 

4) We select from the Bible those classic expressions of reli- 
gious faith and life which are the most characteristic and pertinent 
expressions of God’s self-revelation. 

5) We make those Scriptures our own so that they both shape 
and express and retain for us God’s overall will and His living 
presence. 

6) We look for the living Spirit of God, speaking to our hearts 
and consciences through the Scriptures to interpret and apply those 
Scriptures, to guide individual believers and the church to new 
insights and higher vistas and a clearer sense of divine direc 
and vocation. 


24 Ibid., p. 69. 


HOW LUTHER WANTED THE CATECHISM USED 


GUSTAV K. WIENCKE - 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN Luther’s Small Catechism was pruned and truncated by 

the generations that followed him, the preface was soon lopped 
off. It was relegated to the dusty limbo of complete editions of the 
Book of Concord, while many edifying and theological additions 
and amendments were made to the Catechism proper. 

Today we are completing a historical cycle. The various addi- 
tions and appendices of the Small Catechism have almost all been 
scraped away. More and more the original Catechism as Luther 
wrote it and as it was taken up into the Book of Concord is allowed 
to appear.” 

When, in our quest for Luther’s original Catechism; we turned 
to the heavy, Gothic print of Luther’s German, we found that the 
contrast with current English versions was startling. Right on 
the first page we found a pastoral letter addressed by Luther to 
country preachers. There we see how the Catechism was related 
to the life of sixteenth century Saxony, and how the great Re- 
former struggled with the problems of a parson. With great care 
Luther outlined just how he wanted the Catechism to be used in 
the circumstances of his time. Obviously, any restoration of the 
Catechism, or accurate understanding of it must deal with that 
“preface” and free it from its interment in Luther’s language 
and time. 


I 


The preface to Luther’s Small Catechism was first made 
known to English readers in the New Market edition of the Book 


1 Yet even the Intersynodical English Jubilee Edition of the Small Catechism, 1929, 
did not quite offer a complete and unchanged version of Luther’s Catechism of 1531, the 
last edition which Luther himself revised. 
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of Concord, 1851. Mr. Joseph Salyards, principal of New Market 
Academy, translated the preface, not from Luther’s German, 
but from Georg Major’s Latin version. Hence this first English 
version is interlarded with the smooth, pious phrases characteristic 
of that free Latin version. This English translation of the preface, 
slightly revised, was reprinted in various editions of Luther’s Cate- 
chism published by the Henkel brothers of New Market, Virginia. 
In 1855 Dr. C. F. Schaeffer’s translation of the German preface 
appeared as the end result of a Pennsylvania Ministerium commit- 
tee’s work on a revised, authoritative English and German text of 
the Small Catechism. The Schaeffer translation is the most widely 
used of any English version. It was reprinted in the Book of Con- 
cord edited by H. E. Jacobs and it was taken over unchanged into 
the Catechism text prepared by the Joint Committee of 1899. At 
present the Schaeffer translation is commonly reprinted in texts 
used by the United Lutheran Church. Somewhat revised, it appears 
in substance in the intersynodical translation of 1929. An excellent 
independent translation of the preface appeared in a catechism 
prepared for St. Peter’s Lutheran Church in Baltimore, 1857. The 
Missouri Synod has produced two painstakingly literal English 
versions, one in the authorized edition of the Synodical Conference 
(1879) and the other in the Triglott Concordia of 1921. The latter 
made some use of the Schaeffer translation, but its sober literalism 
betrayed it into the curious rendering “irrational hogs” for Lu- 
ther’s unvernuenfftige sewe. 

None of these English versions was able to incorporate all 
the best results of recent Luther research. On the basis of the thor- 
ough work of Otto Albrecht, Johannes Meyer, Volz, and other 
Luther scholars, it is possible to offer a more exact and adequate 
English translation of Luther’s preface. Indispensable in this con- 
nection is the new German edition of the Book of Concord, pub- 
lished in 1930 on the four-hundredth anniversary of the Augsburg | 
Confession under the title, Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch- 
lutherischen Kirche. It incorporates the most thorough work of 
modern scholarship and offers the best and most authentic German 
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and Latin texts that are available, together with terse but com- 
prehensive textual and historical notes. The translation which fol- 
lows is one which the writer has made from this edition in the light 
of much that Johannes Meyer presented in his monumental His- 
torischer Kommentar zu Luthers kleinem Katechismus (Gueter- 


sloh, 1929). 
II 


NGG HIRT DTON 
MER eS vivAL i CALE CH TLS M 
For Common Pastors AND DEAcons 


Martinus ‘Luther to all. “good and faithful” pastors and deacons: Grace, 
mercy, and peace in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Luther termed this little book an enchiridion in common with 
the titles of short books of his time. This Latinized Greek word 
[in the hand] was used to designate the condensed form of a small, 
hand-sized book, such as Erasmus’ Enchiridion, and it was a com- 
mon title of such school texts as Melanchthon’s Enchiridion ele- 
mentorum puerilium, 1523. Luther himself had used the term in 
the titles of some of his earlier books. 

A second foreign term in the title, catechism, required defini- 
tion. It was borrowed from the church Latin of North Africa and 
is derived from the Greek word meaning to teach by word of 
mouth. It had been much used to designate oral elementary in- 
struction in the Christian religion, but through the Middle Ages 
its usage had broadened. “The term catechism is used on the one 
hand to refer to definite material whose core since the end of the 
Middle Ages was made up of three parts, Decalogue, Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and on the other hand to mean the 
presentation of this material to beginners in Christianity, espe- 
cially for purposes of oral instruction.’”’ The transition from (1) 
oral instruction and (2) material for instruction to (3) a textbook 


2 Kawerau, Zwei aelteste Catechismen der lutherishen Reformation, 1890, p. 5. 
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was an easy one. Luther used the term cateciusm in referring to 
the projected book in his private correspondence, but the term was 
deliberately avoided in the instructions drawn up for the Saxon 
visitation. Althamer and Rueher first used the term in the title of 
a book, Catechismus, das ist Unterricht zum christlichen Glauben, 
but even in the title the authors took special pains to explain what 
the foreign term meant—as Luther also had to do in his preface. 
Apparently Luther was undecided whether.to use this term as 
a book title, but finally chose it because he wanted to designate 
his two books as a revival of an ancient Christian practice and 
usage. Moreover, since he prepared both the Small and the Large 
Catechism for pastors who knew Latin, he could afford to use 
this non-German word. Not for some time, however, was the title 
catechism used without some explanation. 

In view of his lengthy homiletical book, Deutsch Katechismus 
(soon popularly named Grosser Katechismus), which he had pub- 
lished, Luther called this shorter work Der kleine Katechismus. 


Brenz anticipated Luther’s two titles by his own two Fragestuecke, — 


1528, one called the Catechismus minor, designed for children, 
and the other the Catechismus major, designed for adults.’ 

Luther dedicated this little book to “common pastors and dea- 
cons” because he had in mind the less-educated or lower clergy. 
According to medieval church law, a parochia had only one paro- 
chus (Ger. Pfarrer). This was true especially in the villages and 
rural areas. These priests were not required to know Greek or 
Hebrew; hence the village pastor in a parish having only one 
priest was called an unlearned or “common pastor.”’ The “deacons” 
(Prediger) were assistant pastors in larger churches. For example, 
the city church at Wittenberg had three or four deacons assisting 
the head pastor. Deacons at times were entrusted with the task of 
catechetical instruction. 

Just why Luther dedicated the Small Catechism to these lower 
clergy is explained at length in the preface. As was Luther’s cus- 


3. See E. V. Wills, “Johann Brenz’s Smaller Catechism of 1528,” in The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, XIX (July, 1946), pp. 271-80. 
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tom, this preface took the form of a Pauline pastoral letter. It was 
addressed to all “good and faithful’ pastors and deacons, i.e. to 
both the learned and the unlearned. While Luther left the learned 
pastors free to make their own catechisms, he urged them to follow 
the methods which he proceeded to outline in this pastoral letter. 
Luther directed this pastoral letter only to pastors who were faith- 
ful to the gospel and not to papists or Schwaermer. 


§ 1. This catechism or Christian doctrine I have set up in such short, plain. 
simple form because I was compelled and constrained by the piteous, wretched 
want with which I newly became acquainted while I also was a member of 
the visitation commission. Help me, dear God, what misery did I see! The 
ordinary man knows nothing at all of the Christian doctrine, especially in 
the villages (and unfortunately many pastors are quite incapable and in- 
competent for the task of teaching). And they are all counted as Christians, 
baptized, and partakers of the holy sacraments, yet they know neither the 
Lord’s Prayer, nor the Creed, nor the Ten Commandments—living like cattle 
and senseless sows. And where the Gospel has come they nonetheless have 
learned well how to misuse every freedom masterfully. O you bishops! What 
account will you give to Christ for neglecting the people so shamefully and 
not for one moment performing your office? May every misfortune flee from 
you! But you withhold the cup and impose your human laws, at the same 
time never asking whether your people know the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
the Ten Commandments, or any word of God. A woe be over your necks 
for ever! 


During Bugenhagen’s absence, Luther had been asked to 
supply the pulpit in the Wittenberg city church. At Luther’s insti- 
gation, Bugenhagen had established the custom of quarterly series 
of eight week-day sermons on the catechism. In 1528 Luther 
preached such serrnons, May 18-30, September 14-25, November 
30 to December 19, on the five main parts of the catechism. At the 
end of September Luther began to weave these series of sermons 
into a German Catechism, intended as a model for catechetical 
sermons in the vernacular. In the meantime his work was inter- 
rupted by participation in the Saxon visitation, October 22 to mid- 
November, 1528 and December 28, 1528, to January, 1529. Upon 
his return from his first field trip, Luther began work on the Small 
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Catechism, having completed the German Catechism up into the 
third part. Illness delayed the completion and publication of these 
two books until April and May, 1529, respectively,” but did not 
dim the shocking and painful impression which Luther had gained 
from his two field trips into the villages of Saxony and Meissen. 

At the very beginning Luther explains the meaning of the 
term catechism, as “Christian doctrine,’ and goes on to say that 
his participation in the Saxon visitation “‘compelled and con- 
strained” him not to be content with the model sermons on the 
catechism which he had been preparing, but to supplement them 
with a “short, plain, simple’ assembly of brief statements suitable 
for memorization. 

Luther wrote rapidly. His loose, free sentences echo his man- 
ner of speaking, his ejaculations—“‘help me, dear God!’—his anger, 
his earnestness, his peasant humor. His hurried style cries for 
editing, and many translators have tried to supply it. The polished, 
cultured humanists often poked scornful fun at Luther’s free and 
easy style of writing. 

Luther laid the blame for the ignorance of the common vil- 
lagers upon their clergy. In his preface to Zechariah he remarked: 
“There are very few deacons now who understand the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments rightly and wholly, 
and who can teach it to the poor people?” 

Luther assumed the idea of a national church (Volkskirche) 
in which all citizens are members of the church, have been baptized, 
and partake of the “sacraments” (plural, because Luther was 
thinking of the two elements). Luther often compared people with 
animals, and when he compared the villagers to cattle and sows, 
he did not mean their moral degradation or rude crowding to com- 
munion, but their utter lack of any knowledge. 

The coming of the Gospel, i.e. the Reformation, meant the 
dissolution of all compulsory ecclesiastical decrees. The misuse of 


4 A portion of the Small Catechism appeared in printed form as posters (Tafeln) in 
January, 1529. With the preface and other additions, these posters were incorporated 
into an Enchiridion in book form. 
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this evangelical freedom was not due to the Gospel—‘“‘nonetheless” 
—but rather an evil by-product of the Reformation. Freed from 
compulsion, the villagers should have entered joyfully into the life 
and work of the church. That indifference, based upon evangelical 
liberty, has continued to be an internal weakness in Lutheranism 
and Protestantism in general. 

The primary guilt, however, for this religious apathy Luther 
placed upon the bishops. “They are no true bishops, nor do they 
even want to be such, but rather worldly lords and princes who 
neither preach nor teach nor baptize nor give communion. Nor do 
they wish to perform any service or office of the church.”® Aghast 
at the terrible guilt of the bishops, Luther seemed to see the divine 
wrath ready to descend upon them. Hence he exclaimed piously, 
“May every misfortune flee from you!” The bishops have earned 
that judgment of God by neglecting their proper cure of souls, and 
they have added to their guilt by “withholding the cup’ from the 
laity and by prescribing various ecclesiastical regulations. 


§ 2. Therefore I beseech you, for God’s sake, my beloved sirs and breth- 
ren, such as are pastors or deacons, to take up your office heartily, to have 
pity upon your people who have been entrusted to you, and to help us bring 
the catechism to the people, especially to the young folks. I beseech you who 
are unable to make a better [catechism] to take these short texts and forms 
by themselves and to recite them word for word to the people, following this 
procedure. 


What the bishops had neglected must be made good by the 
evangelical pastors. Luther keenly felt the vastness of the task 
confronting the visitation commission and called for additional 
helpers. For motivation Luther appealed to the pastors’ sense of 
duty and to their pity for their people. While Luther did say in 
the Large Catechism that he did not expect much from an instruc- 
tion of the old people, yet he clung to his purpose of catechetical 


5 Smalcald Articles, x. x 

6 Literally, “forbid one form.” Johannes Meyer points out that Luther used the same 
terminology in his Bericht von beider Gestalt, September, 1528, where the context makes 
his meaning clear. 
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instruction for all the people. When the ignorance of the masses 
could be overcome, then catechetical instruction might concentrate 
upon the young. 

Very modestly Luther offered his Catechism only as one 
among many such handbooks. He besought his brethren to engage 
in elementary Christian instruction, but he did not decree the use 
of either of his Catechisms. In fact, a great number of evangelical 
catechisms were being produced and continued to appear. Several 
South-German Kirchenordnungen remarked that Luther’s Cate- 
chism was more difficult to learn than the Brenz Catechism; “how- 
ever, where the children learn readily and are advanced in school, 
there the Small Catechism of Luther may be used.” 

“These short texts and forms” (literally charts and forms) 
mean, in this context, both the main parts of the catechism and 
also Luther’s explanations. Charts (Tafeln) could mean any short 
texts in book form, particularly those in school primers. “Forms” 
(cf. Luther’s Kurze Form, 1520) were meant to be short state- 
ments for memorization. The pastors were bidden to “recite them 
word for word” and through such mechanical repetition to secure 
the memorization of the catechism. Luther adopted a generally 
accepted pedagogical principle that verbal memorization should 
precede understanding: rerum cognitio potior, verborum prior 
(Erasmus). 

Having stated his plea to pastors and deacons, Luther pro- 
ceeded to outline a definite method of instruction in three steps: 
(1) Memorization of the wording of the main parts of the cate- 
chism, paragraphs 3-6; (2) memorization of formulated explana- 
tions of the main parts, paragraph 7; (3) further application 
of the contents of the main parts in catechetical sermons, para- 
graphs 8-12. 


§ 3. In the first place, let the deacon above everything else guard against 
and avoid divers and sundry texts and forms of the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Sacraments, etc. Rather let the deacon take 
one form for himself upon which he can settle and ever continue in the 
same, one year like the other. For the young and simple people must be taught 
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by means of one definite text and form, otherwise they will easily become 
confused if one teaches one way today and in the next year as if one wanted 
to improve the text. And thereby all effort and labor will be lost. 

§ 4. Our beloved [Church] Fathers have known that well. They used 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments with unchanged word- 
ing. Therefore we ought to teach such “parts” to the young people without 
changing a single syllable or, in another year, presenting or reciting these 
parts differently. Therefore choose for yourself whatever form you wish 
and hold to it forever. If, however, you are preaching to the educated and 
intelligent, then you may display your learning and you may make these parts 
as variegated and as artfully elaborated as you are able. But for young people 
stick to one definite, eternal form and wording and teach, first of all, these 
parts, namely the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, ete., 
according to the text, word for word, so that they can repeat them and learn 
them by heart. 


Here Luther is dealing with the main parts of the catechism 
proper, not the explanations of those parts, as a comparison with 
the beginning of paragraph 7 makes clear. The contexts of those 
main parts varied. The instruction for the Saxon visitation recom- 
mended that certain Psalms and treatments of marriage and the 
cross be included. Lutheran catechisms to the present day have 
varied widely in their contents. Nor did Luther insist upon one 
order of the parts of the catechism, naming them both in the 
medieval order (Lord’s Prayer, Creed, Ten Commandments) and 
in the order which he preferred for his catechism. 

Pastors in Luther’s time had a wide leeway in choosing the 
form and texts of the catechism for their parishes. The medieval 
memory texts of the Ten Commandments varied greatly. Only the 
Kinderfragen of the Unitas Fratrum (Bohemian Brethren) used 
the full text of Exodus 20, adding parts of Deuteronomy 6:4 and 
Leviticus 19:18. Luther chose the most widely accepted abbreviated 
form and division of the Ten Commandments. The Creed was 
traditionally divided into twelve articles, a division which Luther 
had adopted in his earlier years, but which he abandoned in favor 
of the division into a trinitarian scheme. Moreover, the Latin text 
was variously translated into the vernacular. Luther accepted the 
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traditional form of the Lord’s Prayer without the doxology. (The 
doxology later came into common usage through the textus re- 
ceptus.) Besides these three common parts of the medieval cate- 
chismus, there were many other memory texts: the Ave Maria 
(placed at the end of the Lord’s Prayer), the seven mortal sins, the 
seven beatitudes, the seven gifts of the Spirit, the seven works of 
mercy, the fruits of the Spirit, the double command of love, the 
six sins against the Holy Spirit, the seven vocal sins, the seven 
dumb sins, the sins of the five senses, the four last things, the 
seven sacraments, various prayers, etc. 

Luther’s plea for simplicity and uniformity was a practical 
one. It is true that Luther did alter and revise his catechetical texts, 


but he was not engaged as a parish pastor. Luther pleaded for 


uniformity on two grounds, psychological and historical. Psycho- 
logically, the common villagers—in contrast to learned folk— 
would be confused by a changing catechism. In fact, Luther pre- 
served much that was peculiar to the medieval wording and division 
of the catechism lest he confuse the Saxon villagers with something 
outwardly new. Historically, Luther ascribed the choice of the tra- 
ditional three main parts to the ancient Church Fathers, in contrast 
to the variable texts of the church in later times. Actually, the Ten 
Commandments had not been introduced into general usage until 
the thirteenth century. Moreover, the example of the Fathers did 
not logically fit Luther’s demand upon the pastors of his time. For 
the Fathers, according to Luther, had a fixed text, while Luther 
only bound the pastors to the forms which they might choose for 
themselves. 

The method of memorization was a self-understood device, 
taken from the Middle Ages. In fact, it was highly regarded just 
because it was mechanical and did not require much intelligence. 
Nonetheless, Tetelbach’s catechism, called the Gueldenes Kleinod, 
1568, warned against parrot-like repetition and contained a glos- 
sary to aid intelligent understanding. Memorization was a first step 
in learning, but by no means the goal of Luther’s Catechism. Lu- 
ther also made use of visual aids; his printer brightened the first 
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edition with twenty woodcuts. Compared with the prosaic form 
of American catechisms in the past two centuries, Luther’s early 
editions excel by far in beauty and attractiveness. 


§ 5. Tell those who do not want to learn these parts by heart how they 
deny Christ and are no Christians. They should not be admitted to the Sacra- 
ment, nor allowed to lift a child out of the baptismal font. Also such a person 
cannot share in any part of Christian freedom, but should simply be turned 
over to the pope and his officials, and to the devil himself. In addition parents 
and masters should deny him food and drink and notify him that the prince 
is disposed to drive such rough people out of the country, etc. 

§ 6. While one cannot and should not force anyone to accept the faith, 
yet one should so lead and direct the masses that they know what is lawful 
and what is unlawful according to those under whom they want to dwell 
and earn their sustenance\and livelihood. For anyone who wants to live in 
a city should know and observe the municipal law whose advantages he wishes 
to enjoy, no matter whether he is a believer or is at heart a rascal and a 


knave. 


But what if the people do not like to memorize the catechism? 
Luther had a very blunt answer. Those who do not like to learn the 
catechism do thereby “deny Christ and are no Christians.’’ As Lu- 
ther said in a sermon, ‘“‘Because I am commanded to believe, I must 
know the words which I| should believe.” 

Luther recommended two measures by which to combat an 
unwillingness to memorize the catechism. (1) The minor ban 
should be proclaimed against them. The minor ban, often included 
in the evangelical Kirchenordnungen, consisted of exclusion from 
the Lord’s Supper and from sponsorship at baptism.’ Such as 
would not learn the catechism—that is, adults—would not be per- 
mitted as godparents “‘to lift a child out of the baptismal font.” In 
Luther’s Wittenberg the rite of immersion at baptism had given 
place to pouring water over the naked child as it was held over the 
baptismal font by the godparent. However, immersion and pouring 


7 “He who does not know the catechism shall not be called a Christian, shall not be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper, and shall not be allowed to be a godparent.” Luther’s 
Sermon on the Catechism, held on the afternoon of the 7th Sunday after Trinity, 1529, 
to peasants at Kemberg. Muenchen edition of Luther’s Works, Vol. VI, p. 368. 
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had been given equal validity by the Council of Ravenna, 1311, and 
Luther himself had spoken favorably of immersion in his Sermon 
on the Sacrament of Baptism, 1519. (Weimar edition, Vol. II, p. 
727; Philadelphia edition, Vol. I, p. 56; cf. Luther’s explanation of 
baptism in the Small Catechism. ) 

Besides the minor ban, Luther recommended that (2) forcible 
measures be taken against those who refuse to learn the catechism. 
Such a person has no right to any evangelical liberty, “but should 
simply be turned over to the pope and his officials, and to the devil 
himself.’ The “officials” of the pope were the diocesan magistrates 
who had jurisdiction over legal matters pertaining to marriage, 
church discipline and administration. Luther readily ascribed the 
compulsory papal regulations to the inspiration of the devil. These 
disciplinary measures were to be strengthened by denial of food 
in the household and the threat of expulsion from the realm. Evi- 
dently, the recalcitrant persons whom Luther had in mind were 
servants and other employes. 

The right of a prince to expel such religiously intractable people 
is further explained in § 6. Just as the ruler of a principality is re- 
sponsible for preserving order and unity in civil life, so also in 
outward religious life. While sincere faith cannot be produced by 
forcible measures, Luther here upheld the civil eta: to enforce 
outward religious conformity. 

Perhaps Luther was thinking chiefly of the seen Sateen vil- 
lagers and the need for a blunt warning in some cases so as to make 
some impression upon them, especially upon certain stubborn ser- 
vants and gnarled peasants. To set forth a principle for general 
- application may not have been uppermost in Luther’s mind. How- — 
ever, Luther did admit.that Catholic or heretical governments also 
had this same right of expelling religiously dissident people from 
their realm. According to Luther this formal right of the ruling 
prince might not be divorced from the ethical obligation of the 
prince to make his rulings conform with the Bible. “The emperor 
is duty-bound to know God’s word,” Luther said (Troeltsch, So- 
ciallehren, p. 473). 
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Thus each of the three estates of Christendom, as outlined in 
the table of duties in the Small Catechism, has a part in enforcing 
the memorization of the catechism. The pastors decree the minor - 
ban, the housefather withholds food, and the princes exile these 
intractable individuals. 


§ 7. In the second place, when they can recite the text well, then teach 
them to understand it, so that they know what it means. Once again take 
these texts and this wording for yourself, or any other short, uniform word- 
ing [of explanation], and stick to these forms and do not change them in a 
single syllable, just as was just said concerning the text. Take your time for 
the matter. It is not necessary for you to present all the parts at one time, 
but do it one after the other. When they have well understood the first com- 
mandment, then take the second for your consideration, and so continue. 
Otherwise your people will be filled to overflowing so that they will retain 
nothing well. 


When the texts of the catechism had been memorized, the 
next step was the repetition and recitation of the short statements 
which give the meaning of the texts. While Luther left the pastor 
- free to make his own interpretive statements, yet Luther quite ob- 
viously had in mind his own explanations to the texts of the Small 
Catechism. These explanations were not meant to make intelligible 
what was otherwise not understandable in the texts, but rather to 
add a deeper meaning or a practical application to the literal sense 
of the text. For a thorough grasp of these explanations the pastor 
must allow his people sufficient time, taking the texts through quite 
slowly. 


§ 8. In the third place, when you have taught them such a short catechism, 
then take the Large Catechism for your consideration and give it a rich[er] 
and broader meaning. In doing that, expound each commandment, petition, 
or part with all the various deeds, benefits, advantages, peril, and harm re- 
lated to them. You can find all such matters abundantly [treated] in so many 
booklets written upon the subject. And emphasize especially that command- 
ment and part which is most needed by your people. For example, you must 
' vigorously emphasize the seventh commandment on stealing for artisans, _ 
merchants, indeed also for farmers and farm hands because there is much 
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unfaithfulness and stealing of all sorts among such people. Likewise, you 
must emphasize the fourth commandment for children and for the common 
man so that they may be quiet, faithful, obedient, and peaceful. Always cite 
many examples out of the Scriptures, how God has punished and blessed 
such people. 


The third step in catechetical instruction is a more extensive 
and homiletical treatment of the material. Luther has in mind the 
type of week-day German sermons which he gave in Wittenberg 
for young people and simple folk and which he offered in his Large 
Catechism. Modestly, Luther points to many other such “booklets”’ 
which the pastor might use. But no book could be a substitute for 
the keen eye of a pastor bent upon the cure of souls. This third step 
is meant to be a very practical application of the catechism, show- 
ing what deeds are required, what benefits such obedience brings, 
and what perils the neglect of God’s demands will entail. The pastor 
is not to strive for a complete, systematic presentation of doctrine, 
but rather to seek to meet the needs of practical Christian living. 
This instruction of a people in the elements of Christian faith is 
designed to serve the religious and ethical needs of individuals and 
of the nation. Nor is this more extensive treatment of the catechism 

designed for children primarily, but rather for adults, as is shown 
by the examples which Luther employs. . 

Luther cites three examples of the homiletical application of 
the catechism: emphasis upon (1) the seventh commandment, (2) 
the fourth commandment, and (3) the duty and privilege of Holy 
Communion. Both in the town (“artisans, merchants”) and in the 
country (“farmers and farm hands’) a strong treatment of the 
violation of the commandment against stealing was necessary. 

The second example, emphasizing the fourth commandment, 
required fuller treatment in a short digression upon the decline of 
the Latin schools which trained the clergy and minor civil officials. 


§ 9. Particularly exhort the governmental authorities and parents that 
they govern well and that they educate the children at school. Thereby point 
out to them how they are in duty bound to do this, and in such instances where 


\ 
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they do not do their duty, point out what a damnable sin they are committing. 
For they overthrow and make desolate both the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of the world and are the worst enemies both of God and of humanity. 
Vigorously set forth what horrible damage they cause when they do not help 
to educate the children to become pastors, deacons, civil servants, etc., and 
that God will punish them fearfully for it. For it is now needful to preach 
on this matter; parents and governmental authorities do sin in this matter 
beyond description ; the devil, also, has a terrible purpose in this. 


“Particularly,” that is, in connection with their treatment of 
the fourth commandment, the pastors were to use their influence 
upon the government and upon parents to promote the recruiting 
of scholars for the Latin schools. “Bring up your sons to study!” 
said Luther. “We old trees, who have withered away under the 
papacy, are unable to bring forth fresh shoots. So we have to work 
on the younger saplings.” (Sermon on the Catechism, 1529, cited 
above, p. 369.) As he wrote this preface, Luther had in mind a 
sermon which he preached not long afterwards in 1530 to exhort 
parents to send their children to school.* 

In the train of the Reformation there came a decline in the 
Latin schools. The learned occupations of theologians, jurists, and 
physicians became less attractive to talented and ambitious youth 
and the lucrative trade of merchants and business men was drawing 
more and more young men. Moreover, it was harder to raise funds 
for the support of the Latin schools. This would inevitably bring 
about a decline in the number of trained theologians, clergymen, 
and governmental officials. Hence Luther termed the neglect of 
parents and of the government in this matter a “damnable sin” 
which would “overthrow and make desolate both the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of the world.’’ God would punish them by 
a loosening of discipline and a weakened government. Behind this 
decline in the Latin schools Luther saw some sinister design of the 


8 Allusions in Luther’s preface to Menius’ Oeconomia Christiana which he was writing 
at the time show that he did have this sermon in mind: Predigt, dass man Kinder zur 
Schule schicken soll, 1530, Weimar Edition, 30:11, p. 517ff., with a special preface ta 
pastors.. 
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devil—to bring the greatest calamity upon Germany, according’ | to 
Georg Major’s Latin translation of the preface. 


§ 10. Finally, since the tyranny of the pope has been removed, they 
no longer want to come to the Sacrament and despise it. Here it is necessary 
to exhort them, but in the following manner: We should compel no one to 
accept the faith or to come to the Sacrament, nor decree any law or time or 
place, but we should so preach that they come of themselves without. the 
compulsion of our laws and positively force us pastors to offer the Sacrament. 
This one may do in this way by telling them that if anyone does not seek 
and desire the Sacrament at least about four times a year, then it is to be 
feared that he despises the Sacrament and is no Christian, just as that person 
is no Christian who does not believe the Gospel nor listen to it. For Christ 
did not say, “Abstain from this,” or “Despise this,” but “This do ye, as oft 
as ye drink it,” etc. He will truly have it done and absolutely not have it 
omitted and despised. “This po,” He said. 

§ 11. But he who does not highly regard the Sacrament, that is a sign 
that he has no sin, no flesh, no devil, no world, no death, no danger, no hell, 
which means that he believes in none of these, even though he sticks in them to ~ 
over his ears, and is doubly the devil’s. Moreover, he is in need of no grace, 
life, paradise, heaven, Christ, God, nor anything good. For if he believed 
that so much evil was his, and that he needed so much good, then he would 
not neglect the Sacrament by which such evil is remedied and so much good 
is given. One would have no need to compel him by any law to take the 
Sacrament, but he would come running and hurrying and would so compel 
himself and urge you that you would have to give him the Sacrament. 

§ 12. Therefore you may set up no law in this matter, as the pope does, 
but expound the benefit and harm, the necessity and advantages, the peril and 
salvation in this Sacrament. Then they will come of themselves, all right, 
without compulsion on your part. If, however, they do not come, then let 
them go and tell them that they are the devil’s because they have no sense of 
their great need and of God’s gracious help and think lightly of it. If, 
however, you do not emphasize this, or if you make a law and a poison out 
of it, then it is to your guilt that they despise the Sacrament. Why should 
they not be lazy if you sleep and say nothing? Therefore be diligent in this 
matter, pastors and deacons! Our office is now become a different thing from 
what it was under the pope. Now it has become earnest and salutary. There- 
fore our office means much effort and labor, peril and temptation ; moreover, 
it brings us little reward or thanks in the world; but Christ wills to reward 
us with Himself, if we labor faithfully. May the Father of all grace help us, 
to whom be praise and thanks to eternity, through Christ, our Lord, Amen, 
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“Finally,” wrote Luther, bringing his pastoral letter to a close 
and referring to the third example of how the material of the cate- 
chism should be applied to actual needs.® Luther was writing this 
preface at the same time as he was preparing the fifth part of the 
Large Catechism, hence the similarity with the Large Catechism 
and the relatively large space devoted to the Sacrament. The neg- 
lect of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was another distressing 
symptom of the religious indifference which followed in the course 
of the Reformation. In this matter Luther relied upon the moral 
suasion of the Gospel. No outward rules, such as the decree of the 
Fourth Lateran Council, 1215, requiring annual confession and 
communion, should compel a regular attendance at the Sacrament. 
It is up to the pastor to.make his people sensitive to their perilous 
position between heaven and hell, between God and Satan, and they 
will “positively force us pastors to offer the Sacrament.” As a mini- 
mum, Luther set four times a year for communing, literally, “once 
or four times the year,” an obsolete German idiom meaning “about 
four times a year.” 

The conclusion of the pastoral letter is in keeping with the 
spirit of a Pauline epistle. The earnestness of the new evangelical 
ministry, its perils and temptations in the stormy years of the 
Reformation, and the thanklessness of the people were the lot of 
those pastors who labored for the great reward, Christ Himself. 


III x 
Even such a brief study of Luther’s preface leads to several 
significant conclusions as to the nature, function, and influence of 
the Small Catechism. 
1. Very urgent and practical needs drove Luther to publish a 
catechism which took a form quite different from what he had orig- 
inally intended. 


9 That word was “finally” printed in capitals, POSTREMO, in the Latin text of 
the Book of Concord, which has led many translators erroneously to put it in bold face 
type, parallel to the three previous divisions of the preface. 
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2. The practical religious and moral needs of individuals and 
of the nation of Luther’s own time and place were uppermost in 
his suggestions for catechetical, that is, elementary religious in- 
struction. In other words, person-centered, practical teaching was 
a primary principle for Luther which greatly modified a content- 
centered, doctrinal approach. 

3. The Small Catechism was not intended to be complete in 
itself, but a first step in necessary, practical, simple religious and 
moral instruction. 

4. Luther’s pastoral preface was written to accompany a cate- 
chism designed for the practical use of rural and lower clergy. Lu- 
ther did not directly address the parents in this preface, nor did he 
have them uppermost in his mind. 

5. The preface had in mind the task of pastors in Saxon vil- 
lages who have to reach religiously illiterate laymen. That task was 
one of instructing the common people, not just the children, in the 
elements of evangelical faith and life. 

6. Luther’s catechism was written to be memorized. 

7. The catechism was not written to be a confessional docu- 
ment or an official statement of the elements of Christian faith. 
Like his translation of the Bible, Luther presented his catechism as 
one among many others. He allowed the pastors complete freedom 
to use it, adapt it, or to employ a substitute. 

8. The preface did not attack false doctrine but sought to 
remedy internal weaknesses of the new evangelical church in Sax- 
ony. Some of these weaknesses—such as religious indifference re- 
sulting from a misuse of evangelical liberty—have remained with 
us to this day. 

9. Luther’s personal insistence upon an unchanging, mem- 
orized catechism in each parish aided in building an evangelical 
church. It helped provide a needed foundation for the wide ac- 
ceptance of one confessional statement of evangelical doctrine. 

10. The compulsory measures which Luther suggested for 
enforcing universal learning of the catechism might be regarded as 
first steps toward modern compulsory elementary education. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE CURE OF SOULS? 


E. G. GULIN 
Tampere, Finland 


Translated by Walter J. Kukkonen 


664W/E ARE labourers together with God,” writes the apostle Paul (I Cor. 
3:9). God is active in establishing His Kingdom on earth. He calls 
men to help. 

This is the consensus of the Scriptures. The living Christ is active in His 
witnesses. The writer of the Acts of the Apostles begins with a reference to 
an earlier Gospel which dealt with “all that Jesus began both to do and teach.” 
Then follows a review of His continuing activity, carried on by His disciples 
(Acts 1:1ff.). 

The life of the disciple becomes significantly important, yet he himself 
can enhance it in no way. It becomes important because God no longer uses 
angels to accomplish His purposes. As His instruments He selects men, men 
who are sensitive to His Word and courageous in its uncompromising procla- 
mation. “Ye shall be witnesses unto me,” says the Risen Lord to His own, 
and He has no other witnesses (Acts 1:8). Yet man cannot add in the least 
to his own importance, for all is of grace. Paul writes: “By the grace of God 
I am what I am: and His grace which was bestowed upon me was not in 
vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace 
of God which was with me” (I Cor. 15:10). 

God is God, and the most distinguished disciple but a creature. God 
Himself takes care of the establishing of His Kingdom. I may have part in 
it, “yet not I, but the grace of God which is in me.” 

Man as man is therefore without glory. Peter and Paul are primarily 
the men who, humanly speaking, established the church. Theirs is the most 
important place in the holy history of the church. Nevertheless, as men they 
are unimportant. The Bible does not speak of them, when and where they 
died, what their last words were, who saw them to their final resting place. 
Their personal history disappears from the pages of Holy Scriptures. But 
if we ask how they became disciples of Jesus, what they found in Him, how 


1 The last chapter of Bishop E. G. Gulin’s Paimenkirje (1945), the “pastoral letter” 
which, according to custom, was published for the clergy of his diocese by the newly 


elected bishop of Tampere, in Finland. 
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they preached His gospel, then we find an abundance of biographical 
material. x: 

Similarly, much is recorded concerning Paul and Peter which casts un- 
fortunate shadows upon them. Paul is portrayed as a persecutor of the 
church, and Peter’s sad behavior the night Jesus was betrayed is not for- 
gotten. Would there not have been reasons to leave these incidents unrecorded, 
these incidents which detract rather decidedly from their importance as wit- 
nesses for Christ? Why are these sad stories recorded? In order that we, 
with our sins, might also have the courage to become disciples of this Lord, 
and in spite of our past to step forth boldly as His-witnesses. 

True, we “were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls.” Therefore we “are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that we should 
show forth the praises of him who hath called us out of darkness into his 
marvellous light” (I Peter 2:9, 25). 

In himself man is nothing. Sufficient to him that he has Christ— 
Redeemer—King. 

Each of us has been called as spiritual adviser to glorify the work of 
Christ. Speaking of that which is most central, the sacrifice of Golgotha and 
its resultant reconciliation of God and man, Paul writes: “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them; 
and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation” (II Cor. 5: 19). In 
this ‘word of reconciliation,” which we are to bring to men, reconciliation 
becomes a reality to the individual. Not before. 

According to the Gospel by John, Jesus expresses the same thought: 
“Peace be unto you: as my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” He 
furnished His own with power for their work. He breathed on them and 
said unto them: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are re- 
tained” (John 20:21-23). 

As we read this holy text we are convinced of our chief task as disciples 
of Jesus. The Holy Spirit is given to us that we might know how to remit 
and retain sins in Jesus’ name. This is our most important task. For this we 
live. We have been saved to serve. As Christians we have been called to 
serve not as judges but as shepherds. 

Do we with our cure of souls reach the people among whom we live? 
There is both general and personal cure of souls. But when we think of the 
large congregations, we cannot escape the feeling that the sum total of our 
cure of souls, if limited to the efforts of ordained ministers, is at best a token_ 
effort. Sin as a mighty wave engulfs our entire society, but we reach a de- 
creasingly small portion of men. A certain dear brother in the ministry told 
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me recently that as a pastor he often feels as though he were a puppy barking 
at a crowded bus, which under its own power and too fast to be overtaken, 
speeds on its way, not in the least concerned about the barking. 

There is a pleasant escape from such difficulties. He who makes use of 
it saves himself much sorrow, but also shows himself “chemically clean” of 
the shepherd’s heart. One may assume it possible to divide men into two 
groups, the believers and the unbelievers, and then decide to associate only 
with the children of God. With sectarian leanings it is possible to limit the 
circle of friends even more and to think only of one’s own group. The Chris- 
tians of the opposite camp may then be treated more coldly than the children 
of the world. They are, you see, in error, even though the whole matter is 
so simple and clear! 

In the Gospel by John there is a statement that should not be strange 
to any who attend church. “God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” God has loved the world! We, too, must love the world. 
Are we reaching the people? 

We must not despise general cure of souls and the opportunities that 
the church continues to provide for reaching men. The general preaching 
of the Word will always occupy the place of honor in the life and activity 
of the church. Nevertheless it appears that we must find some new ways to 
get into closer touch with people, to engage in personal cure of souls. General 
cure of souls seems at times about as effective as putting drops into a patient’s 
eyes from a third-story window. Is it not true that the individual sitting in 
church often listens to the Word as though it applied to his friends in their 
pews but never to himself? During a friendly personal conversation he cannot 
make that mistake. The Word goes home. God confronts him. There can be 
no doubt about that. 

Unless we come to the ground floor with our “drops” and get new life 
into our personal cure of souls, it is very evident that the people at large 
will be left without our ministry. Recently I heard about a slogan that 
deserves our attention because of its timeliness. We must not be satisfied with 
a passive cure of souls, but must adopt a program of “active cure of souls.” 
No longer can we be satisfied to wait for the people to come to us; we must 
take courage and approach the people to help them in their often desperate 
difficulties. Thus Jesus wandered from place to place, now in a home, now 
by the seashore to greet the despondent fishermen who had caught nothing 
and were washing their nets in the sea. 

We have lost the confidence of people to a large extent. They will not seek 
help, and if they come, they come too late with the fruits of sin already 
mature and ripe. We know, as a matter of fact, that modern man seeks the 
advice of the doctor rather than of the pastor and sometimes receives the 
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wrong advice, even though we have many honorable, skillful, and under- 
standing doctors, also Christian doctors. Do people avoid turning to the 
pastor because we have not honored absolutely what was confided to us in 
confession? Do we “leak?” If we do, we are guilty of a serious crime, 
punishable by defrocking. Evidently we do not sufficiently encourage our 
people to come to us to talk over matters relevant to their spiritual life. Or 
can it be that our own lives are not so controlled by the spirit of Christ that 
people would desire our help? Drastic changes along these lines are very 
necessary. iT 
Aas * 

In helping souls we are confronted with several difficulties. One of them 
is that we have been called to the cure of souls. Each soul is a kind of enigma. 
Man is indeed a “strange creature.” One single word, touching a sensitive 
spot in the soul, may hurt it and close it up forever. The thin threads of the 
soul must be handled tenderly lest they become entangled in an impossible 
knot, 

It must be kept in mind that each individual is new and different. There 
are no two souls that are identical. Who is a master in this field? Christ was. 
“He needed not that any should testify of man: for he knew what was in 
man” (John 2:25). Certain gracious Christians, such as Paavo Ruotsalainen,* 
have been gifted as “naturals” in the cure of souls. The rest of us ordinary 
mortals are but disciples who seek to follow in Christ’s footsteps. Our in- 
valuable helper is the Bible, the Holy Book, which knows man and “divides 
asunder the soul and spirit.” The variety of human beings in the Scriptures 
is unlimited, Human nature is often marvelously portrayed with but a few 
strokes. Think of David, who conquers nations but sins against his own 
house and is unable to control his household; of lighthearted Herod, who 
was troubled about many things as he listened to fearless preaching of truth 
but who, because of a rash promise, murdered the preacher; of God’s un- 
compromising representatives, who after the fashion of Nathan refused to 
spare even the crowns of Israel from the judgments of the Holy One; of 
the simple folk, “the quiet in the land,” who with Zachariah and Elisabeth 
“await the redemption of Israel”; of the miserable poor, the singers of the 
psalms, who with the weary mind of Job doubt the power and justice of 
God; of the spineless disciples, who at the crucial moment left their Master 
but later became His witnesses unto the ends of the earth. The pastor ought 
to know his Bible, and it would be to his advantage to specialize in character 
study... 

The first and most important task of him who is called to the cure of © 


2 Paavo Ruotsalainen was the well-known leader of a strong nineteenth century 
revival movement, or awakening, in Finland. 
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souls is to take care of his own soul. In the book of Zechariah (3:3ff.) we 
read that the high priest, found in filthy garments, is promised a clean change 
of raiment from God. Thus we find ourselves, without doubt, as we stand in 
the presence of the Lord and consider our holy calling. Even today God in 
His grace is able to cleanse his servant (John 15:3). Paul says of himself: 
“T have nothing on my conscience” (I Cor. 4:4), and surely God has called 
each of us into the same state. But to reach that state is, as I see it, practically 
impossible, unless the pastor himself has a spiritual adviser. If I am to 
absolve another, I myself must have a friend who, when it is necessary, can 
absolve me of my sins. Even the pope has a confessor ! 

As I write this I have before me a letter from a dear fellow-pastor who 
frankly discusses his personal life. His inner development is unusual inasmuch 
as God guided it without the apparent aid of a human friend. My friend 
writes: “I felt that I should enter upon God’s way, but during my school days 
I lacked both the will and the power. My first summer as a college student, 
one memorable day in July, as I was teaching mathematics to my cousin who 
had been conditioned, my hands happened upon the New Testament and my 
eyes upon John 6:35, where Jesus speaks the familiar words concerning the 
bread of life. It was to me a word direct from heaven. Whatever had quietly 
gathered in the depths of my being, there to ripen, now burst forth with great 
force, and I could no longer shake it off. Then the Lord implanted within me 
a hunger and a thirst. He Himself produced it once again, although as a 
companion and helper I had a motherly friend, pious and understanding. It 
happened the following summer, again as I was alone. Lying on my back in a 
boat and reading my New Testament (I cannot recall just what portion), a 
glorious feeling went through my whole being. There was no definite voice, 
but the feeling was clear: ‘My son, all your sins have been forgiven in the 
death of Christ.’ I cried to myself, ‘Is it all so simple! None to hear my con- 
fession, only He Himself; no opening up!’ And the peace of God filled my 
being, as it is possible in the case of a young man.” 

I wish to draw your attention to this typical testimony, since it speaks 
of God’s unlimited possibilities of working independently of our counsel. At 
the same time let me point to the fact that this brother also speaks of that 
“motherly, pious, and understanding friend,” who at that time was close to 
him as an instrument of God. With added emphasis I would refer to Luther’s 
striking statement concerning the importance of a friend. Luther says that 
God’s law may be understood and applied as it is read. The law and letter 
belong together. But God’s gospel cannot be read out of a book, for it is 
always primarily “an oral word and a voice” which applies the grace of God 
to the individual soul. 

* * * 


Why is the minister so often a lonely creature? Why is he so open to 
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self-pity and the attack of the demons of- bitterness? And where can he 
find refuge? 

Is it not the truth—too often—that he imagines his reputation has been 
hurt? And, to make matters worse, his own inner uncertainty feeds this 
imagination. So he withdraws into himself, a misunderstood man. The world 
is wicked! Men inconsiderate! He himself embittered! 

If the minister would submit to honest self-examination, he would see 
that the reason for this sad state of affairs lies deeper. He is not living from 
the gospel, he is not close tothe Saviour, he does‘not know the grace and the 
peace that flow from the cross of Christ. He lacks peace of conscience. The 
rest follows. Ii peace of heart is lacking, one must of necessity be—as Luther 
says—incurvatus in se, wrapped up about oneself in sad selfishness. Inner 
restlessness causes one, more and more, to seek refuge in bewitching egocen- 
tricity. The fear of threatening misfortunes—and what is more crafty in 
conjuring up new dangers than an uneasy conscience?—keeps the minister 
from using the direct road to the fountain of grace. It forces him to dwell 
anxiously in his own company. The desire for “worthiness” drives him to 
seek ever. new substitutes for the peace of heart which he lacks. Little by 
little the soul is filled with that most dangerous poison, bitterness, which puts 


the wrong construction on all things. One may deny its presence all one wants - 


to; it nevertheless dwells in the very depths of the soul, discoloring everything. 

The only salvation from this deep sickness of the soul is God’s infinite 
mercy, sealed in the living Saviour. In the soul, then, can dwell that peace of 
God which passeth all understanding. The main thing for the minister, too, 
is not how he finds that peace but that he lives of that peace. But my ex- 
perience has been identical with that of thousands: the way to peace is 
confession and absolution. Not until then do we have peace of conscience on 
the basis of Christ’s finished work; not until then do we have within our 
heart that treasure which none can take from us, concerning which we need 
not argue with anyone since it is of grace, and which grows as we share it 
with others; not until then will the heart be freed from morbid self-bondage. 

Our ivory castle has been broken into, and we are free to have fellowship 
and to rejoice. 

Ought we not, brethren, at this point pause to examine the words oi 
Paul, written especially for us: “Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith; prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates? For we can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth” (II Cor. 13:5ff.). If I suffer even the most 
insignificant sin in my life to be unconfessed, my vital grasp in the cure of 
souls is lost. I can indeed try to help people, but my pastoral counseling will 
be in the presence of men and not in the presence of the Lord. I remember 
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what a deep impression a certain scene in Jarl Hemmer’s picture, “Anna 

Ringars,’ made upon my mind. In that scene Anna’s mother wants to comfort 
her daughter who had become involved in great difficulties. Anna, who knew 
of the mother’s secret sins, cries out with the bitterness of her sick soul: 
“How can you help others when you don’t have peace of conscience your- 
self?” “For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self to the battler” (I Cor. 14:8). 

Only one thing is here asked of us: Do we love the Lord Jesus Christ 
to the extent that we are ready to surrender every known sin and every at- 
tempt at compromise in our lives, so that we might be free to care for the 
souls around us? Jesus asked Peter thrice: “Lovest thou me?” and each 
time He gave Peter the same task: “Feed my sheep” (John 21 :15ff.). We 
cannot engage in the cure of souls unless we can answer Jesus with the words 
of Peter: “Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” To love Jesus is to 
love souls.,.. 

If this is true, which we hardly need to doubt, what a responsibility it 
places upon us in regard to our own relationship to God and our sincerity, 
and their cultivation! Can people truly trust us? Does our personality in- 
fluence people? How could this be possible unless we personally live in the 
presence of God? “Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out from thence, touch no 
unclean thing; go ye out of the midst of her; be ye clean, that bear the 
vessels of the Lord” (Isaiah 52:11). 


* * *« 


He who seeks help should be dealt with tenderly. Should I tell him that 
there are present only two of us? only three? The Lord Christ is present as 
we two gather in His name. 

Skilled pastors consider it their first task—also their second and third— 
to listen. Do I restrain myself that I may. listen to the confession? 

We should always bear in mind that he who comes seeking spiritual help 
comes hesitantly. He imagines that no one has ever committed the sin that 
burdens his heart. Do we encourage him at the proper moment? Are we 
able to let him know that he has come because he has been led by the Holy 
Spirit? For according to the words of Jesus the Holy Spirit first reveals 

‘sin (John 16:8). Do we tell him that God was already working on him when 
he came, and do we have the patience to listen to him until he gets to his real 
problem? We may take it for granted that he will-seek to hide the worst, 
touching at first the small sins that are on the periphery. Do we know how, 
at the proper moment, to relate at least so much about our own difficulties, 
stumblings, and temptations that he may recognize us as persons living of 
grace and take courage to go to the bottom of his troubles? Do we remember 
to hold back and hide even the least expression of shock or word of astonish- 
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ment, regardless of what the sin may be? Do we thereby testify to the recon- 
ciling power of Jesus Christ so that he may know that he, too, has grace, 
though his sins be as scarlet? Do we know how to love him in the right way, 
give ourselves to him, help him by getting underneath him and his load? 

We remember Wilhelm Malmivaara as a confessor sitting in a cell with 
a criminal who confessed to him that he was a murderer, Malmivaara then 
encouraged him by saying that he was guilty also. He, too, was a murderer. 
He killed Jesus Christ on Golgotha, and his only salvation was the infinite 
grace of God in Christ Jesus. The man received help because he received it 
on his own level. 

We do not possess anything in the way of patent medicine for various 
cases. Each individual is a special case. But love is resourceful. If we have 
a living relationship to Jesus Christ, He undoubtedly wants to use us, even 
in difficult cases, as instruments of the love wherewith He loves us. 


e * « 


The spiritual adviser must in this day often deal with problems related 
to the sixth commandment. How to lead the guilty one into a true knowledge 
of sin is a difficult problem. Just recently this question was put to me by 
some young Christians in Helsinki, who felt a definite responsibility for 
their friends. 

It seems to me that the first task is to get such a person to understand 
that he is dealing with-an absolute commandment of God, no less absolute 
than in the case of the commandments, “That shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt 
not steal.” In spite of the tendency of modern man to argue that sins against 
the sixth commandment are committed naturally and to satisfy the natural 
needs of man and that there is therefore nothing “ugly” or “dirty” about — 
them, we must not surrender the fact that we are here dealing with a com- 
mandment of God, a commandment which is set apart from the rest in a most 
holy class by itself. Paul says: “Every sin that a man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own body” (I 
Cor. 6:18). And we can always appeal to the individual himself and ask 
him if he has in his heart that peace of God which passes all understanding 
and which alone makes life worth living. 

Schleiermacher already pointed out a century and a half ago that every 
normal person will experience, without question, that there are two conflicting 
forces in life, Sinnenglueck and Seelenfriede, sensual pleasure and peace of 
soul, which are as incompatible as fire and water. Is the man of today honest 
enough to admit this in regard to himself? It is true that in the presence of 
fellowmen he can defend his sinful ways and refer to the example of others 
who do likewise. But now he must be led to consider his life in the presence 
of Christ, in the presence of the Crucified One. There it will quickly be re- 
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vealed to him that, unless he permits the cross of Christ to crush his sinful 
shelter, he waits in vain for the promised Holy Spirit. 

As a creature I can live on one of several levels. [ can live on the 
animal level, yielding irresponsibly to my lusts; I can live on the level of 
so-called ordinary men, following the example of those who compromise with 
morals; and, finally, I can seek to live-on God’s level. “Be ye holy as I am 
holy, saith the Lord.” To this admonition of the Old Testament is attached 
the New Testament Word of God: “But fornication, and all uncleanness, or 
covetousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh saints” (Eph. 
5:3). Christ wants clean witnesses. It makes no difference how weak their 
voice, as long as it is undefiled. 


* * *x 


The most important thing is absolution, for confession in and by itself 
will not grant fellowship with God. When is absolution to be given, when 
must sins be retained (that is, when must absolution be withheld) ? 

I cannot absolve him who confesses without repentance, even if he con- 
fesses without reservations, rather enjoying his sins and their remembrance. 
Nor can I if he deceitfully conceals some important matters relevant to his 
sinful ways. Similarly, absolution must be withheld if the individual does not 
promise to forsake his sinful ways. 

Otherwise he is to receive absolution. But before I absolve him I must 
remind him that his whole trouble and his fall were caused by his basic sin: 
he has lived at a distance from Christ, the living Saviour. Absolution from 
sin must therefore be not only the means of unburdening the conscience but 
also the door into a new and more complete consecration to the Lord. 

The best way to pronounce absolution may be with the individual kneeling 
down and the confessor laying his hands upon his head and using the follow- 
ing form which is in use among Christians: “In the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and for the sake of His precious blood, I, as His servant, forgive you, 
N. N., all your sins which you have confessed; also any other sins that you 
have committed from your childhood to this day. Depart in the Lord’s peace 
and sin no more.’ 

The ees then kneels beside the absolved sinner, who may repeat— 
particularly if he is not an older Christian—aiter the confessor in this man- 
ner: “I, N. N., give myself to Thee, my Saviour. I surrender to Thy use my 
body and soul and spirit. I thank Thee that I may come just as I am!” To- 
gether they then unite in thanksgiving and praise. 

The living Christ is active. He frees from the curse of sin. He re- 
news life. 

It is wise to advise the one who has Sritene to write into the flyleaf 
of his Bible that on such and such a day he made his decision and gave him- 
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self to Christ. It may be of invaluable help in time of trouble and tempta-_ 
tion, when the devil tries to create doubt as to his ever being a Christian. 
Jesus says: “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out” (Jobn 6:37). 
Further to secure his new decision, it is well for the individual who has 
surrendered his life to God to tell about it to a friend or friends. Thereby 
he burns the bridges behind him. Christ says: “Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father which is 
in heaven” (Matt. 10:32). 


* * * 


Then there is the problem which we may call “follow-up” care. I have 
pronounced the absolution. The individual has made his decision and given his 
life to God. It now becomes important that he be taken into the fellowship 
of a Christian group in which, as a new disciple of Jesus, he will experience 
all that warmth of love and zeal of spirit which, especially in the beginning, 
he sorely needs. 

I have sometimes experienced a second difficulty: that such an indi- 
vidual in some way attaches himself to my person. Unless I am able to care 
for him continually, he is in danger of again becoming cold and returning to 
the world. My mistake has been, so often, that I have been all too willing 
to give advice in regard to problems of the new life instead of directing the 
person to find these solutions by himself in Christ and thus to become an 
independent, living, and active Christian. 

Paul Tournier tells in his book, On Healing Men, how he solved this 
problem. He said to his patient: “When you first came to me you did the 
talking; then I was the one who spoke; now let us permit God to speak. 1 
gave him paper. and pencil and asked him to write down what came to his 
mind as he prayed. When he returned the paper to me, I noticed that without 
being aware of it he had written his own prescription. He had not told the 
truth to certain ones, to others he ought to return certain articles, others again 
he must ask for forgiveness, and with still others he should seek to be 
reconciled. All I had to say to him was, ‘Go and do these things!’ ” 

Those under our care have perhaps committed terrible crimes, have 
stolen money-by unfair dealing, have broken their word, have been unfaithful 
to their marriage vows, and ask us what they. should do now. Must they con- 
fess everything, must they go to the authorities and surrender themselves, 
must they confess their unfaithfulness? If.as a confessor I follow a certain 
set form, I am sure to give the wrong advice and may place on someone’s 
shoulders burdens that I myself could not carry (Matt. 23:4). As a general 
rule we may say that it is- equally important for us to encourage people to 
restore what can be restored and to emphasize that no confessions are to be 
made except in the spirit of love, with the sole purpose of restoring and re- 
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newing that which has been destroyed. Under no circumstances are we to 
give people the impression that they are to confess selfishly, seeking only the 
unburdening of their guilty consciences. Confession is in place and proper 
only when in it the truth is spoken in love, when it heals a broken relation- 
ship, and when it leads estranged hearts together. True, humbling, honest 
repentance and sincere love are necessary. The uncovering of a tainted past 
may at times be necessary for the sake of truth; at other times its covering 
up may be better for the sake of love. One wife may actually want to hear the 
whole truth from her husband; another may be too sensitive to have revealed 
to her the sins in her husband’s life. 

For my own part I have, in the course of years, come to recognize the 
growing importance of working together with other brethren and sisters in 
this respect. We ought to live in such close cooperation with other Christians 
that we would know who has special gifts in pastoral counseling and might 
send those who come to us for help to the person who would understand 
them best and could help them most. Our circle of friends should include such 
women as know how to deal with women, for there is undoubtedly much 
truth in the statement that there has never been a man who perfectly under- 
stood even one woman, or a woman who perfectly understood even one man. 
One of the great hindrances in my work has been that at the proper time I 
did not have a woman, an understanding woman, as a co-worker. We should 
strive in every way possible to lead those who seek our help into fellowship 
with other Christians, into a new sheltering atmosphere and strengthening 
activity. 

We need a renaissance, a totally new point of view, in the cure of souls. 
If we really and properly understood what infinite power Christ has en- 
trusted to us in the power of the keys, we would be anxious to do our utmost 
to learn how to use these keys often and effectively. Urgent is the need of 
modern man on the road of sin. But wonderful is the holy calling given to 
us to lead that man into the liberty and joy, the peace of conscience, in 
which all the gifts of God are within reach. We have been called to be “co- 
workers with God” (I Cor. 3:9). We err, it is true, but God, our great co- 
worker, arranges matters so that in the end even our mistakes serve His 


victorious purposes. 
* * * 


Recently I received a letter from one of my former students whose heart 
was filled with joy over what had happened the previous evening. He related 
that during the previous evening he had become a pastor, something he had 
never in his life thought possible, for he had always considered himself too 
abrupt and clumsy. A man had come to him and confessed his sins, and for 
the first time in his life he had been able to pronounce the absolution in 
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Christ’s name and in His blood. The letter was overflowing with joy, and I 
received the impression that this young brother had just experienced the 
fullness of life as a living member of the church of Christ. 

To this, brethren, we have all been called. Are we ready to pay the 
price? Are we ready, without any reservations, to deal with the problems 
pertaining to our own souls in the presence of the Lord, to whom we seek 
to lead others? 

“Tf we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son ¢leanseth us from all 


sin” (I John 1:7). 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
PRAYERS BEFORE PREACHING 


SNYDER ALLEMAN 
Abbottstown, Pennsylvania 


LTHOUGH I have always tried to prepare myself before every service 
for the delivery of the sermon by much prayer, I have felt weak in 
attempting to discharge such a great duty as preaching and, when the time 
comes to enter the pulpit, I have always wanted to go to God again in prayer 
so that I might be blotted out and that the people might be made to see and 
remember only my Saviour. I have also wanted the people to pray with me, 
their pastor, for the success of the preaching of the Word. Because of this 
felt need I prepared a number of short prayers allowing for variety of ex- 
pression and change of petitions. 

After the singing of the second hymn in the Service, | go to the altar 
as the organist plays softly some prayer melody such as “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord,” and pray aloud, the people joining in silence, one of these pre- 
pared prayers. 

This form is much better, I think, than the pastor having his own silent 
prayer at the altar while the people are singing the last stanza of the hymn. 
By making it a part of the service (though there is no indicated place in 
the Service for such a prayer), every worshiper may join in the act. 

I have found the practice of using these prayers very helpful to me. 
They have also added something of devotional expectancy to our worship, 
and the people are more ready to hear the Word of God. The following are 
a few examples: 


O Spirit of the living God, who art everywhere present: impart to us 
Thy grace and truth as we open our hearts to receive Thy Word, preached 
to us this day by Thy servant. Stir our souls to true repentance for all our 
sins; and grant us such forgiveness as Thou hast promised through Christ. 
Amen. 


Holy God: in this Thy house, hallowed by the voices of other pastors 
and the adoration of other people, we come again to listen to Thy Word and 
to be encouraged, guided, and strengthened by it. Give us Thy peace and 
speak to us now, by Thy servant, to the edification and salvation of our 
souls; through Christ, the Word of Hope and Life. Amen. 
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In humility, O Lord, we seek Thy grace through Thy Word, given to 
us this day. Make us attentive in expecting and receptive in accepting Thy ~ 
blessed truths borne to us from the pulpit of this church. May Thy Spirit 
enlighten and strengthen us to the end that Thy will may be done and Thy 
Name glorified; through Christ. Amen. 


O Son of God, who art the Word incarnate: come to us that we can 
come to Thee. Help us to hear Thee aright as Thou speakest to us through 
our worship, receiving the assurance of Thy forgiveness and accepting the 
comfort of Thy grace. Amen. 


Sovereign God: we pray that Thy Word may always be proclaimed in 
purity; that, as seed falling on good ground, it may bring forth fruit an 
hundred fold; that every worshiper may hear and receive the truth with a 
humble heart and faithfully live it to Thy praise and his own eternal salva- 
tion. Quicken, cleanse, inspire, and encourage all who look to Thee for grace, 
truth, and forgiveness; through our Lord, the Christ. Amen. 


O God, who art both beyond this world and in it: Thou hast imparted 
life to all Thy creatures and Thou hast multiplied souls in which Thine honor 
dwelleth. Grant that, hearing Thy life-giving Word preached to us today, 
we may readily believe it and be strengthened in joyful obedience to Thy 
holy will, now and always; through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


In Thy Word is pardon, peace, and power for all who, with open hearts 
and ready minds, hear and obey what Thou dost command. Give to each of 
us today, through the preaching of Thy Word, the blessings Thou dost i 
prepare for all Thy children; through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Through Thy Word to us today, give to us penitent hearts, brotherly 
hearts, forgiving and forgiven hearts, courageous hearts, and loyal hearts; in 
the Name of Him whose heart was crushed by the heartlessness of our iniq- 
uitous living. Amen. 


Crucified, resurrected, and living Lord: hush Thou the discordant notes 
of life so that the sweetness of Thy Word may be heard by us in our wor- 
ship, to the strengthening of our faith, the encouragement of our spirits, 
the broadening of our sympathies, the enlarging of our understanding, and 
the enrichment of our appreciation in all that pertains both to our temporal 
and to our eternal welfare; in Thy holy Name. Amen. 


Incarnate Son of God: Thou hast the words of eternal life, words of 
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truth and grace. Open our hearts always to hear them, and give us strength 
and guidance to live them. May Thy Word in sermon and song today be to 
us the abiding word to comfort us and to direct us in the joys and sorrows 
of life. Grant also that, on this holy day, Thy Word in all its fullness may 
be proclaimed to all people; through the Word, wounded and glorified. Amen. 


Heavenly Father: grant today that Thy Word may be preached as to 
dying people who need a Saviour, preached as to those who are desperately 
wicked at heart; preached as to those who are but pilgrims in a strange land, 
yet seeking a better and heavenly country; preached as to those who need 
Thy saving grace and forgiving love, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


In Thy Word, O God, is truth for the ages, hope for the years, comfort 
for all people, light for those in darkness, love for the destitute, and mercy 
for those who turn to Thee. Grant that we may take of its strength, accept 
the proffered grace, and receive through it the needed blessings for all our 
days. So cause us to open our hearts to Thy Holy Word this day. Amen. 


O gracious God: let us hear, feel, and know Thee in all Thy fullness in 
our waiting before Thee. Move in and through us that we may also share 
Thee in joy with others. May Thy Word become our word, Thy Life our 
life, not only now in our worship but also in our daily living. Through our 
Redeemer we seek these blessings. Amen. 


God of heaven and earth: be Thou our comfort, strength, and life through 
Thy Word proclaimed to us as immortal souls who need the meat and drink 
this world cannot give. Be pleased to give us truth, grace, and forgiveness 
from Thy Word, spoken out of concern for our salvation, wondrously wrought 
by our Lord, through whom we pray. Amen. 


Holy God, our Father, we need Thee. Our souls cry out for the living 
Bread and the Water of Life. Make us able to receive all that Thou desirest 
to give us as we hear Thy gracious Word brought to us on this holy day; 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord. Amen. 


Great Shepherd of our souls: we know Thy voice because Thou hast 
often spoken to us before. Shepherd our thoughts today that we may rightly 
interpret Thy mind and spirit through the preaching of Thy Word. Make it 
_ for us the voice of encouragement and strength for better living. Amen. 


O Holy Spirit: enlighten, inspire, strengthen, teach, guide, and lead us 
through the Word of God brought to us today in this holy place. In all of 
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this may Christ, through whom we pray, be glorified in our believing and 
living. Amen. 


Blessed by Thy Name, O Lord! Thy Word will not return unto Thee 
void, but will accomplish what Thou hast sent it to do. Though heaven and 
earth pass away, Thy Word will remain forever. May it be truthfully and 
joyfully proclaimed, eagerly received, and readily believed by all who hear 
it this day; through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


O Christ, Saviour of all that believe in Thy life-giving death: Thou 
art the very thought of God expressed in such a simple human way that all 
of us who will can understand, appreciate, and be strengthened through it. 
Take away from us anything that would hinder us from hearing Thee, know- 
ing Thee, or loving Thee. To that end speak this day to us again, and en- 
courage us by Thy Holy Word. Amen. 


Thy Word, O God, is Light. In it we see everything in its true perspec- 
tive—the ugliness of this carnal world and the beauty of Thine eternal 
kingdom. Grant that this day we may reverently meet with Thee and share 
Thy strength. Amen. 


Thou who hast revealed Thy mercy and redeeming grace through Thy 
Word: Grant that, in spite of the carelessness or hardness of our hearts, we 
may hear Thee speak to us; be moved to penitence, strengthened in hope, and 
made to abound in love; through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Heavenly Father: corrupted by the sins of earth and the depravity of 
the flesh, we come to Thee for cleansing. Speak to our confused minds and 
our troubled hearts through the holiness of Thy Word brought to us today 
by Thy providence. Amen. 


Saviour of all men: make us as ready to hear Thee as Thou art to hear 
us. Cause us also to love Thee in like fashion as Thou dost love us, to care 
for the things Thou dost care for, and to receive Thy grace and strength 
as we look to Thee in the preaching of Thy Word; in Thy blessed Name. 
Amen. . 


In mercy, O Lord, look upon us through the hopefulness of Thy Word, 
enlightening us as we hear it read, sung, and preached this day, so that it 


may be as food for our hungering souls. Amen. 


Worker of miracles: perpetually perform within us Thy miracle of 
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grace to the saving of our souls, and make us people of righteous determina- 
tion to serve Thee in all the walks of life, going forth with confidence and 
assurance to labor for Thee with all diligence and consecration. Amen. 


Thou who art Truth and Life: make Thyself known to us through Thy 
Holy Word as through the preaching of it we anxiously listen for Thee and 
await Thy coming to bless our souls with the wonder of Thy great and 
tender mercy. In Thy Name we expect it all. Amen. 


Eternal and abiding is Thy life-giving Word. Full of grace and truth, 
it satisfies our soul-hunger and soul-thirst. Through Thy Holy Spirit inspire 
us to hear, keep, and treasure its holy wonders brought to us this day. Amen. 


LAYMEN AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING IN 1864 


HARRY J. KREIDER 
Ozone Park, New York 


HEN the Hartwick Synod of New York met in 1863,’ two months after 

the Battle of Gettysburg, the sky-rocketing prices had become a matter 

of such concern to the pastors that President Alonzo Ludden made it an item 

of his annual report. “The war,” he stated, “has greatly enhanced the price 

of the necessities of life; there has been no corresponding increase in the 

salaries of our ministers; hence, many find their support wholly insufficient 
for actual expenses.” 

Nothing apparently could be done about it, for the pastors were reluctant 
to take action concerning their own needs. Yet by the following year the 
matter had become so aggravating that President Ludden reported that 
“unless the evil be remedied, it is to be greatly feared other pastors will be 
driven from the ministry.” The dollar was then worth only about forty cents; 
“hence,” he concluded, “a nominal salary of $500 is actually but $200.” 

It was the small Franckean Synod, meeting in June, 1864, which had the 
courage to take the bull by the horns and do something about the plight of 
the pastors. Nicholas van Alstine, its ablest leader, introduced the resolu- 
tion, which was promptly adopted. Viewed today in the light of the desperate 
need of the time, it was a mild statement indeed. 


1 This article is based upon the minutes of the New York Ministerium, the Hart- 
wick Synod, the Franckean Synod, and the New Jersey Synod. All four synods were at 
that time in the territory now under the jurisdiction of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York. For the relationship, see chart in The Lutheran Church Quarterly, July, 
1946, p. 296, 
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Whereas, the word of God is explicit on the subject of ministerial support, that those 
who preach the gospel should live by the gospel; and that all our churches should raise 
salaries equal to their ability and their pastors’ necessities, therefore, 

Resolved, that we believe it to be the duty of every Christian church to conribute 
to the support of the pastor, and that, in view of the additional expensiveness of living 
in these times, it may appear not improper to urge upon the attention of all our churches 
the necessity of increasing the salaries of their pastors. 


But this was still only talking about it, for no means was provided to 
make sure that the matter would be brought directly.to the individual con- 
gregations, 

Stronger measures were taken three months later by the New York 
Ministerium, oldest and strongest of the synods in New York. During the — 
course of the sessions the lay delegates—thirty were registered—held a meet- 
ing by themselves for the purpose of getting some action. The result of the 
meeting was a “Communication,” signed by twenty-one of the delegates, which 
the synod adopted and ordered printed in the minutes: 


In consideration that the means of living at the present time are unusually high, 
and, in consequence, it is to be feared that some of our ministers are burdened with 
anxious care for their families, and that it is the Christian duty of every congregation 
to keep its minister free from such care as much as possible, 

Therefore, the undersigned Lay Delegates request Synod earnestly to recommend 
to all congregations belonging to our body so to increase the salaries of their ministers 
as to keep them free from such care, according to the means of each congregation. 


The Hartwick Synod, meeting two weeks later, proceeded also to get 
definite action, and appointed a committee of five laymen.“to report on the 
subject of ministerial support.” This appears to be the first time in the his- 
tory of the synods in New York that an all-layman committee was appointed. 

The Hartwick laymen were just as definite as those of the Ministerium, 
for they reported the next day “That we, as lay delegates, do earnestly rec- 
ommend to all the churches in our connection who have not already done so, 
to increase the salaries of their pastors sufficiently to meet their increasing 
wants.” Decisive action followed upon the committee’s report. The report was 
unanimously adopted, together with a supplementary resolution : 


That the Secretary be instructed to transmit a copy of this report to the Board 
of Officers of every church in connection with this Synod, with the request that they 
take immediate action in the premises, and report the result of such action, through 
their delegate, to the next synodical convention. 


The doings of the Ministerium laymen however, did not go unchallenged. 
Curiously enough, the bitter critic was himself a pastor, the Rev. Alfred 
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Hiller, official delegate of the New Jersey Synod to the Ministerium. He was 
shocked to the core when, sitting there in the Ministerium session, he wit- 
nessed what was to him not only an unprecedented, but even a scandalous, 
procedure. Courtesy, of course, prevented him from giving expression to his 
boiling indignation, but his opportunity came a month later, when his own 
synod met. Feeling free there to say what he thought, he gave his brethren a 
report that is a classic. 

The report opened with the disclosure of the high-handed procedure of 
the Ministerium laymen, a procedure dangerous enough that the young New 
Jersey Synod should be on its guard lest it, too, be infected with this new evil. 


There was no business transacted having a particular reference to our Synod. But 
there is a “new measure” introduced into that body, to which it might be well to refer 
in this connection, by way of putting our people on their guard, inasmuch, as a precedent 
from so large and influential a body might have its effect upon our young Synod. 

What I refer to, is a special meeting of the lay delegates. Yes, these laymen, without 
consulting their ministerial brethren, held a meeting in the lecture-room, appointed their 
own chairman, and unanimously passed a resolution to the effect that in these times of 
high prices of all the necessaries of life, ministers’ salaries ought and must be raised to 
keep pace with the onward and upward tendency of the times. 


It was quite evident, the report continued, that these new-fangled doings 
were definitely un-Lutheran, and therefore worthy only of condemnation: 


This, you will see at once, was a bold and arbitrary movement on the part of the 
laymen. Indeed, is it not an almost unheard of proceeding? Is it not unlutheran? Is there 
any authority for such a proceeding in our confession of faith? Is it not a new measure 
movement, which ought to be seriously considered, inasmuch as it is calculated to have 
no little effect upon the ministry and the church? 


But the most incredible part of it all was the concluding sentence in 
which the good pastor expressed his amazement that the whole body of 
Ministerium pastors could be so deluded that they should unanimously and, 
even worse, heartily approve the scandalous business: “Yet, notwithstanding 
the arbitrary character of this measure, it seemed to receive the unanimous 
and hearty approval of the ministerial brethren.” 

His colleagues in the New Jersey Synod listened attentively until he 
had finished, but hardly to agree with him. Doubtless it was another shock to 
him to see them turn out to be quite as “unlutheran” as the Ministerium men. 
One might even hazard the guess that he actually put ideas into their heads, 
for no sooner had he completed his report than resolutions even stronger than 
those of the Ministerium laymen were presented and promptly adopted— 
without a dissenting voice! 
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Resolved, that we earnestly recommend to our congregations the necessity of making 
such additions to the salaries of their pastors, as will enable them to meet the increased 
price of living and that our church officers be requested to bring this subject immediately 
to the consideration of the congregations. 

Resolved, that some church officer read the above resolution to each congregation 
at the earliest opportunity, and urge proper action upon it. 


Results from the movement appear to have been good, and salaries must 
have been generally increased, for no further concerted action was reported. 
The increases, though, were probably not much to speak of except in the 
larger congregations. For example, the largest parish in the New Jersey 
Synod, claiming 450 communicant members, increased its pastor’s salary from 
$700 to $1,000, supplemented by a “handsome donation” together with “many 
valuable presents” during the year, of which the most cherished was “one 
of Howe’s best sewing machines.” 

Smaller congregations were not able to do much directly; consequently 
various devices were used. Pastor Hiram Wheeler, of Amsterdam, New York, 
reported that “Our pew rents fail to meet the annual demand for salary and 
house rent, which must be made up by dime societies, festivals, etc. My people 
had a festival in the church last Wednesday, which cleared $185.” Better 
even than this was the glowing report of Pastor Alanson Daniels, of Knox, 
New York, of personal blessing from a celebration which most Lutheran 
pastors have doubtless overlooked: “The people celebrated St. Valentie’s Day, 
last winter, by presenting their pastor with a donation of $151, a way of 
celebrating that day highly to be commended.” 

Most interesting, however, was an item reported joyfully several years 
later by none other than Pastor Hiller himself—he who made the devastating 
report about those forward laymen of the New York Ministerium. The con- 
gregation which he served—Zion Church of German Valley, New Jersey— 
increased his own salary from $700 to $1,000, plus a $50 bonus at Christmas! 

Perhaps the laymen weren’t so bad after all! 


PREDESTINATION VERSUS FOREIGN MISSIONS 


GEORGE DRACH 
Trappe, Pennsylvania 


REDESTINATION, as St. Augustine taught it in the fifth century and 
John Calvin in the sixteenth century, is God’s absolute and unalterable 
decree from all eternity to redeem His chosen ones by causing them to believe 
in Christ and thus be saved from their sins and punishments and, on the 
other hand, His decision to condemn all others for their sins by passing them 
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by and leaving them to die in their sins. For the elect there is eternal life but 
for the non-elect there is eternal death. 

This doctrine of predestination found definitive expression in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith which was formulated in Westminster Abbey, 
London, England, from 1643 to 1647 by a committee of representatives of 
the three principal denominations in Great Britain—the Church of England, 
Independents or Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. Approved by the 
House of Commons in 1647, the Westminster Confession was adopted by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, but the Episcopal- 
ians and Congregationalists did not adopt it. With a few alterations pertaining 
to civil government the Westminster Confession became “‘the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America.” 

Concerning the dissatisfaction of many Presbyterians, both as individuals 
and as groups on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean, the resultant splits, and 
the agitation for creedal eliminations and revisions, principally regarding 
predestination, we are not concerned in this study. What we want to do is 
to present the evident antagonism between the Calvinistic doctrine of pre- 
destination and the spirit of Foreign Missions. For creedal statements con- 
cerning Calvinistic predestination we shall confine ourselves to the West- 
minster Confession. 

Without designating the articles and sections we quote: “By the decree 
of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are pre- 
destined unto eternal life and others foreordained to everlasting death.” 
“These angels and men, thus predestined and foreordained are particularly 
and unchangeably designed ; and the number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished.” “Neither are any other redeemed 
by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified and saved but the 
elect only.” “The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or withholdeth 
mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over his creatures, 
to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the 
praise of his glorious justice.” This passing-by is theologically known as 
preterition. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, the author of the monumental work, The Creeds of» 
Christendom, makes the following comment: “Such a decree is truly a 
decretum horribile, as Calvin himself called it, although he reluctantly ac- 
cepted it as true in obedience to his logic and a false interpretation of the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, which can be properly understood 
only in connection with the tenth and eleventh chapters and the theme as 
stated in chapter one, verse 16, ‘the gospel is the power of God for salvation 
to everyone who has faith.’ ” 
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Predestination, according to the Westminster Confession, “extends itself 
even to the first fall and all other sins of angels and men, and that not only 
by a bare permission but such as hath joined with it a most wise and powerful 
bounding and otherwise ordering and governing of them in a manifest dis- 
pensation to his own holy ends; yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth 
only from the creature and not from God.” 

Only the elect God effectually calls by his Word and Spirit out of the 
state of sin and death. But the Word is not absolutely necessary to the call, 
as in the case of elect infants, dying in infancy, and other elect persons who 
are incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word. “Others 
not elected, although they may be called by the ministry of the Word and 
may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly come to 
Christ and therefore cannot be saved; much less can men, not professing the 
Christian religion, be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they never so 
diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature and the laws of 
that religion they do profess; and to assert and maintain that they may, is 
very pernicious and to be detested.” 

The Westminster Confession, therefore, teaches the irresponsibility of 
the sinner for not actually accepting the gospel, the limitation of the atone- 
ment of Christ to the small circle of the elect, the eternal damnation of non- 
elect infants, dying in infancy, and the damnation of the non-Christian world 
—heathen, Jews, and Mohammedans. Dr. Philip Schaff sums it all up as fol- 
lows: “The great and most serious objection to the Westminster Confession 
is the overstatement of divine sovereignty at the expense, if not the exclusion, 
of human responsibility, and the overstatement of the doctrine of particular 
or partial election to the exclusion of the general love of God to all his 
creatures. The last is nowhere mentioned. It is a Confession for the exclusive 
benefit of the elect. To this small inside circle all is bright and hopeful; but 
outside of it all is dark as midnight. It is the product of the most polemic and 
most intolerant age of Christendom.” 

We now turn from the dark picture of Calvinistic predestination to the 
bright light of Christian missions. 

Foreign missions is the Christian effort to preach the gospel of salvation 
by faith in Christ to all non-Christian peoples. Its aim and purpose are de- 
fined by the parting commission of the ascending Saviour of the world, to 
go everywhere on earth and make disciples of Christ by Christian baptism and 
teaching. Its impelling motive is the love of God in Christ for all mankind, 
in accordance with many unmistakable passages of the New Testament. We 
quote from the Revised Standard Version. “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” “God our Saviour, who desires all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth.” “The Lord . . . not wishing that any should 
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perish but that all should reach repentance.” “Jesus Christ ... is the expiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

The good news which Christian missionaries everywhere and always are 

_to teach is the gospel of the love of God in Christ extended to all mankind. 
This gospel proclaims that on the part of God there are no exceptions and no 
exclusions to his grace. He will have all men to be saved and none to perish. 
Christ, the Saviour, died for the sins of the whole world. This good news of 
salvation is to be freely and sincerely proclaimed to all men, and should be 
preached to “every creature.” “God’s saving love in Christ to all mankind is 
the central truth of Christianity, and the very marrow of the gospel. It ought 
to be the heart and soul of every evangelical confession of faith.” Consequently 
it must also be the very heart and soul of all foreign mission effort and 
activity. 

There is, therefore, a radical and fundamental antagonism between 
Calvinistic predestination and the spirit of foreign missions. Classical Calvin- 
ism did little or nothing for the conversion of non-Christians before the great 
missionary revival which inspires the churches of our modern times. 

How can this fundamental antagonism be resolved? 

An attempt at a solution is the doctrine of a universal restoration, which 
assumes that the elect are simply the first and the non-elect the last link 
in the chain of the saved. Schleiermacher, by an ingenious process of reason- 
ing, arrived at the conclusion that there is an absolute decree of universal 
salvation, and that particular election and temporary preterition are only the 
necessary intervening stages in the gradual restoration of all mankind. Certain 
passages in the fifth chapter of Romans and the fifteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians might, if isolated, lead to such a solution of the problem; but it is 
ruled out by the plain declaration of our Lord concerning the eternal punish- 
ment of the finally impenitent, particularly Matthew 12:32 and 25:46. Beyond 
Christ’s word and authority we dare not go. 

Now we turn back to the Formula of Concord, the last formal Confession 
of Lutherans in Germany, prepared in 1577, in which the mystery of pre- 
destination is discussed at considerable length. This doctrine had not been 
a subject of controversy in the Lutheran Church, but it is so vitally con- 
nected with the whole range of theological truth that it was deemed wise to 
set it forth with some fullness. Foreknowledge by God is affirmed concerning 
all things and all creatures. Predestination or election is limited to the eternal 
decree of God “whereby God out of pure mercy hath chosen in Christ unto 
eternal life and hath determined to save all those who truly believe in Christ 
and endure in that faith unto the end.” 

Predestination or election to eternal damnation is denied. The cause of 
condemnation is not that God is not willing to give his grace to enable men 
to be saved “who in the beginning receive the Word of God with great joy 
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but afterwards fall away.” The true reason for such falling away is that 
“they again turn themselves away from God’s holy command willfully and 
that they grieve and provoke the Holy Spirit.” It is “the perverse will of 
man, which refuses or wrests that mean and instrument (the Word) of the 
Holy Spirit, which God offers to man in that he calls him, and which resists 
the Holy Spirit.” So far so good, as is also the confessional statement con- 
cerning the promise of God which, as well as the preaching of repentance, is 
intended to be universal. The proof texts are convmeing. 

The Formula of Concord has made it clear once for all, concerning those 
who come under the preaching of the Gospel or have an opportunity to come 
under its influence, that faithful believers in Christ are predestined to salva- 
tion and eternal life by the provisions which God in Christ made; and on the 
other hand that those who become apostates and those who refuse to be in- 
fluenced by the Holy Spirit through the Word are condemned by their own 
attitude and act of apostasy or refusal. 

In the Saxon Visitation Articles, published in 1593, sixteen years after 
the Formula of Concord was published, to protect the churches of Saxony 
against the encroachments of Calvinism, the following errors of Calvinistic 
predestination are listed: “1. That Christ died not for all men, but only for 
the elect. 2. That God created the greater part of men for eternal condemna- 
tion, and is unwilling that they be converted and saved. 3. That the elect and 
regenerate cannot lose faith and the Holy Ghost and be condemned, even 
though they commit great sins and crimes of every kind. 4. That they who 
are not elect must be condemned and cannot attain salvation, even though 


they be baptized a thousand times and go daily to the Lord’s Supper, and 


also live in as holy and irreproachable a way as is ever possible.” 


In summing up the intuitu fidei discussions between the Missouri Lu- 


therans and their opponents in the nineteenth century, Dr. Henry Eyster 
Jacobs, in his History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States, quotes Dr. C. P. Krauth as follows: 


The question, Is our faith a cause of God’s election or an effect of it? must be 
carefully defined before men can take sides upon it. Considered as a relation between 
man and God, the answer would be made in one way. Considered as a question concern- 
ing the case between one man and another, the answer would be reversed. What is the 
cause of my faith? The generic action of God’s election or choice. He chose to provide 
redemption for lost man; he chose that a divine-human Saviour should consummate it; 
he chose that the Spirit should apply it; he chose the Word and Sacraments as organic 
instruments of it; and these links of choice form the generic chain of election. This 
election is the cause of faith. 

Now comes the other question, no longer as between man and God but between 
man and man. Election as generic contemplates all men alike—its redemption is universal, 
its Saviour the Saviour of all, its Spirit the gift purchased for all, its means are objective 
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forces which put all men to whom they come on a common plane of responsibility and 
above the simple condition of natural helplessness. Why do men in completely parallel 
- relations to this election move in opposite directions? The one believes, the other dis- 
believes. Is the election of God in any sense the cause of the difference? The answer of 
the Calvinist is, Yes. The answer of the Lutheran is, No. The election of God is indeed 
the cause of the faith of the one, but it is neither positively nor negatively, neither by 
act nor by failure to act, the cause of the unbelief of the other. 


Because the spirit and effort of foreign missions had not yet been se- 
riously considered and accepted by the church as being obligatory for all 
Christian believers, the Formula of Concord fails to mention those who have 
never heard the preaching of the Gospel or have heard it only inadequately. 
It is precisely at this point that foreign missions enters the arena and goes 
back to the missionary command of Christ, making it obligatory to offer the 
promise of salvation through faith in Christ to all men on earth. It remained 
for the Pietistic movement in Europe to resolve the antagonism between the 
doctrine of Calvinistic predestination and the foreign mission enterprise by 
restoring in the church the apostolic spirit of missions, thus inaugurating the 
modern missionary movement, which has affected the life and activity of 
every Christian church in the world. Even Calvinistic Presbyterianism has 
become enthusiastic and active in carrying the gospel of salvation through 
faith in Christ to non-Christians everywhere, thus negating the statements 
and inferences of the unrevised Westminster Confession. 

The Formula of Concord does not condemn all non-Christians as well 
-as reprobate infants to predestined damnation, as the Westminster Confession 
does. Neither does it attempt to resolve the difficulty, as some have done, 
following Zwingli, who expressed the belief or strong hope of the salvation 
of all infants, dying in infancy, and of all noble heathen who honestly and 
earnestly strive after righteousness. Had the Formula of Concord or some 
other Lutheran Confession included the missionary obligation and exacted 
the spirit of Christian missions, the Lutheran Church would have become 
preeminent in carrying out the great commission of the Saviour of the world. 
The Lutheran Church, now having advanced beyond its Confessions in this 
respect, may make up for lost time by ardently pursuing the imperative task 
of taking the means of grace to as many as it still can possibly reach by its 
foreign mission effort. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


Faith and Reason. By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: Harper, 1946. 251 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Ferré of Andover Newton Theological School has been known heretofore 
principally as the American interpreter of the Lundensian theology, especially for the 
application of Nygren’s agape to revitalize the faith and the fellowship of the church. 
In the present volume there is no mention of Nygren, not even of Luther, the Lundensians’ 
chief source of inspiration. Dr. Ferré here launches an-original magnum opus of his 
own, a series on “Reason and the Christian Faith,” in which this is the first volume. 
Numerous references are already made to a forthcoming second volume, The present 
purpose is to outline the basic methodological procedure which will govern the entire 
series. Much of the weakness in American theology, the author points out, may be 
traced to the failure to provide such a groundwork. 

Writing not primarily as a Christian theologian but as a philosopher of religion, 
Dr. Ferré sets himself to the task of defining anew the relations between science, phi- 
losophy, and religion. Before undertaking to state the positive content of theology, he 
seeks to determine the nature and validity of religious knowledge in general as compared 
with the other established uses of reason. Cognizant of the work of others who have 
labored on this perennial problem, he reveals his up-to-dateness by the fact that his 
quotations from Whitehead outnumber the quotations from Augustine, Aquinas, and 
Kierkegaard put together. 

Dr. Ferré vigorously opposes all attempts to make faith and reason mutually ex- 
clusive or incompatible. His constructive solution is to ascribe to each of the three 
selected uses of reason, the scientific, the philosophical, and the religious, its own “circle,” 
to guard against the confusion and the conflict which follow when one encroaches upon 
the territory of another, and to show how each field is relevant to the others. The circle 
of science encompasses physical nature and the purely formal realms of logic and 
mathematics. Philosophy is “the systematic interpretation of all that we know,” “the 
sum and substance of faith and knowledge,” “Religion is our nornially. necessary whole- 
response to what is considered to be most important and most real.” Unlike science and 
philosophy, religion has to do with “the selective ideal,” “the selective actual,” “the existen- 
tial ultimate,” and “the reflexive superspective,” and hence it also has its own “dynamic 
self-serification.” 

Besides showing a firm and comprehensive grasp of his subject matter, the author 
writes with such vividness and fervor that he seldom fails to hold the interest of the 
reader who is willing to think with him. At times, in fact, he seems to be carried away 
by his own style, as when he departs from objective scholarly analysis to pile one 
rhetorical question on top of another. Nor are there many philosophical or theological 
works punctuated so frequently with exclamation points. But the book also fairly teems 
with suggestive insights and arresting expressions to reward the reader even when the 
main argument fails to carry conviction. Thus the reviewer found the list of temptations 
to abuse the scientific method highly illuminating, although he felt sure that the author 
had hardly given an adequate answer to the influential group of Dewey-inspired thinkers 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- who in a recent symposium on Naturalism and the Human Spirit present that very 


method as the key to all knowledge, including religion. Quite in keeping with the 


-author’s own conception of philosophy as the interpretation of all that we know, it is safe 


to predict that neither the naturalistic nor the idealistic philosophers will give much heed 


‘to the “No Trespassing” signs set up in this book. Dr. Ferré is likely to find himself in 


the same predicament as that other eminent Scandinavian, King Canute, who tried to 
hold back the tide. 

From the point of view of historic evangelical theology this book is a competent 
piece of work within the traditionally recognized adjacent domain of general revelation 
and natural theology. Especially commendable are the conception of reason as one of 
the functions of the whole man, a function which may be used rightly or wrongly, and 
the conception of faith as a dynamic whole-response in which man’s entire life is at 
stake and the circle of which cannot be drawn with any human compass. Both concepts 
owe much to Luther, as well as to Kierkegaard, although the debt to the former is 
nowhere acknowledged. Over against the Reformer, however, the author appears to lay 
the foundation of theology in philosophical speculation on religion in general rather than 
in the mighty acts of God in history, centering in Christ and recorded in Scripture. Thus 
“theology” and “religious interpretation” are used interchangeably (e.g., pp. 121ff.), 
and there is no attempt to distinguish between general religiosity and concrete Chris- 
tianity. Certainly the whole-response implied in Christian faith and set forth in Christian 
theology is something quite different from the relativism contained in the following: 
“There are no atheists in the sense of human beings without religion. There are only 
true worshipers and idolaters, the makers of less or more true whole-responses” (p. 124). 

Dr. Ferré’s difficulties stem from his effort to blend historic Christianity with 
modern liberalism, The voice, in the main, is the voice of a Christian theologian, but 
the hands are the hands of a liberal philosopher of religion. Since the future volumes 
will presumably deal more specifically with the Christian faith, they will doubtless reveal 


- whether the skins covering the author’s hands at present are a temporary masquerade 


or a permanent fixture. 
T. A. KANTONEN 


Christianity Rightly So Called. By Samuel G. Craig. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Publishing Company, 1946. $2. 


In this book the author, who was for thirty years an editor first of The Presbyterian 
and then of Christianity Today, means simply to give a clear exposition for pastors as 
well as laymen of what deserves the name of Christianity and what does not. By exam- 
ining the New Testament witness and the history of the Christian Church, it is fairly 
easy to agree upon certain definite characteristics which are the distinctive marks of 
Christianity in all times and places. Honesty and fairness, therefore, demand that any- 
thing which does not possess these characteristics should not be called Christianity. Only 
so can issues become clear and men be enabled to choose where they will stand. The final 
test questions at which he arrives and to which one must be able to give an affirmative 
answer, if one is to be rightly called a Christian, are the following: “Do you believe in a 
supernatural God Who is Creator and Ruler of all things visible and invisible? Do you 
believe in a Christianity that is based upon and constituted by certain great historical 
facts, more particularly upon the fact of Christ as One to Whom it owes both its origin 
and its continuance? Does the fact of the death of Christ as an atoning sacrifice occupy 
a central place among these constitutive facts? Does what you call Christianity posit the 
absolute need of regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Spirit?” (p. 244). 
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With the thesis and plan of this book, one may find himself in hearty agreement, at 
the same time recognizing the real need for exposition of this sort. One may also agree 
that the test questions are decisive and call for a division on that basis. One may also 
definitely choose to stand with the author for that positive Christianity which alone 
deserves the name. Nevertheless, one may have misgivings about the value of this book 
for those who need it most simply because it offers no solution to those peripheral dif- 
ficulties which cause men to stumble instead of coming face to face in decision with that 
which is the true Rock of “offense” or “faith.” It hinges in the last analysis upon a mis- 
understanding of the passage quoted from Lessing, “accidental truths of history can 
never be the proof of necessary truths of reason.” Now Dr. Craig rightly makes the 
point that for Christianity the contingent fact of the historical Christ, Who lived and died 
at a definite time and place, is essential and crucial. It is with this fact that the believer 
of any generation must become contemporary in “faith.” Apparently Dr. Craig then con- 
tinues with the assumption that, quite contrary to Lessing’s denial, this contingent his- 
torical fact (Christ’s birth, life, and death) is the bearer of a “necessary truth of the 
reason.” It is just this that the-life and death of Christ do not do. The failure to see this 
is precisely the error of Modernism and Liberalism. It is entirely to Lessing’s credit, 
therefore, that he pointed out the impossibility of basing a necessary truth of the reason 
on a contingent historical fact. < 

A “necessary truth of the reason” is one the truth of which any rational human being 
may understand and grasp when he is confronted with it. Strictly speaking, only self- 
evident propositions which exhaust the possibilities and which must, therefore, neces- 
sarily be granted as true come into consideration. As examples of such necessary truths 
of the reason, one might mention “two times two are four,” “the whole is greater than 
the part.” To understand these propositions is to admit their truth. Some people are, 
however, of the opinion that propositions such as “God exists,’ “God is love,” “all men 
are brothers,” “God forgives sin” are also “necessary truths of the reason.’ That is to 
say, once you are confronted with these propositions and understand them, you must 
admit that they are true. If this is correct and if Christ came into the world to teach us 
these truths of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man as necessary truths of 
the reason, then, of course, the contingent historical fact loses its significance. Lessing is 
right: A truth which I can grasp with my reason and must admit to be necessarily true 
can dispense with and is quite independent of the contingent facts of history. Modernism 
and liberalism are quite right, therefore, if they come to disregard the person of Christ 
and the historical facts of His existence which -are enumerated so specifically in the 
“Apostles’ Creed.” What Christ was and did is not important. What is important is 
what He said, His teachings, the gospel of Jesus and not the gospel about Him. 3 

All this follows with strict logical cogency. But what if the contingent historical 
facts of Christianity are not meant at all to convey necessary truths of the reason? What 
if one can admit the truth of Lessing’s assertion and use it as an argument against 
Modernism by showing that Christianity conveys no necessary truths of the reason? 

It is this which Dr. Craig fails to see. He rightly says that in Christianity facts and 
doctrines are corollary and indispensable. A mere fact which is not interpreted by the 
word that calls to decision is meaningless. But he is wrong when he now identifies these 
doctrines with necessary truths of the reason and so takes issue with Lessing. The doc- 
trines of Christianity which accompany the stupendous historical fact are precisely not 
necessary truths of the reason, but they are those paradoxical doctrines of the Christian 
confession which the human reason does not simply accept as true but which are accepted 
only in the power of the Spirit when confronted with them. To take just one example: 
The historical fact is that Christ died upon the cross. The necessary truth of the reason 
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which some people think is called attention to and proved by this fact is the truth that God 
is love and that He forgives. This any man may be expected to see for himself. Cer- 
tainly no miraculous enlightenment of the Holy Spirit is necessary and the only purpose 
which the death of Christ upon the cross may serve is to help to call attention to a 
simple universally valid truth. This is the modernist-liberal position. Now to begin over 
again and to state what is from the Christian point of view actually involved: Again 
the historical fact is that Christ died upon the cross. But now the interpretation put 
upon this, the doctrine that accompanies it, is not the simple truth that God is love and 
forgives sins. The doctrine is that of the atonement: “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” This is not a necessary truth of the reason, this is a “revelation” 
which offends the reason. To believe this the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit is neces- 
sary. It is not the simple truth that a loving God forgives sins, but that God in Christ 
actually in that moment takes upon Himself the sins of the world, becomes sin for men, 
and nails that sin to the cross in order to make possible forgiveness. Because this is a 
revelation of what God does it is inseparable from the historical event; it is itself the 
event. The whole error of the present day departure from Christianity lies right here in 
this unfortunate failure to recognize that Christ’s death does not just exemplify a truth. 
It accomplishes man’s actual redemption. It is itself the victory over sin, death, and the 
devil. And all the doctrines are but intended to direct attention to and to safeguard this 
fact in all its wonder and saving significance. Christianity, therefore, can impossibly be 
the apprehension of necessary truths.of the reason, but it is being apprehended of God 
and transformed by Him; it is not belief in a doctrine, but trust in that God to whom the 
doctrines point. 

I think it is fundamentally because Dr. Craig fails to see this that he is so con- 
cerned in the chapter on the Bible to establish its complete inerrancy in all respects. 
He is trying to establish an objective certainty where in the nature of the case this is 
impossible. “Faith” is never anything other than subjective certainty on the basis of 
an objective uncertainty. By his own admission that objective uncertainty exists because 
the Bible that we have presents innumerable “difficulties” (sic!) for faith. What then 
is the value of the doctrine defended? Are we to trust the book or Him to whom the 
book unfailingly bears witness? 

One can, of course, share Dr. Craig’s misgivings about the dialectical theology when 
it seems to end up simply with talk of crucial decision for or against and once more 
by-passes the person of the Redeemer, but some of the more recent developments in 
theology which are by no means the peculiar possession of “dialectical theology” would 
prevent a drawing of the battle line at the wrong place such as is to some extent the 
case here. 

It would be ungracious and pretentious not to recommend this book for study and 
consideration. One feels the evangelical fervor that pervades it and cannot help but 
profit from it, even though one may deplore certain aspects of it. At a time when the 
most urgent need is for a clear division between those who actually stand in the Chris- 
tian tradition and those who are actually ranged with the heretics, as any student of 
church history may readily discern, this book will serve its purpose. 

Martin J. HEINECKEN 


The Resurrection of Christ: An Essay in Biblical Theology. By A. Michael Ramsey. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 126 pages. $1. 


Most of our conservative books on the Resurrection of Christ leave the present-day 
scienceminded reader in more difficulties than ever, their authors having succeeded mainly 
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in raising further questions which they have been incapable of answering to his satisfaction. 
On the other hand, since the nature of the subject is such that no historian who treats 
it can escape a bias of his own, there is danger that a book written from the liberal 
point of view may leave its readers spiritually unsatisfied. On one thing at least, con- 
servatives and liberals must agree. The conviction that Jesus is the Christ who, though 
crucified, dead and buried, lives forevermore, is inseparable from the believer’s faith and ~ 
hope and love, whether he be Peter on the third day or Everyman twenty centuries later. 
On this question, the final decision rests not with the historian but with the theologian. 
This. being the case, the reader faces a dilemma. If he chooses a “conservative” book 
on the Resurrection of Christ, he may find that its author is either unaware of the real 
nature of the difficulties which modern students encounter, or-is so hostile to the point 
of view from which their questions are raised, that his work was obsolete before it was 
written. Too often conservatives are unable or unwilling to apply the critical methods 
of the historians to the documents, claiming exemption on the ground of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. If, however, the inquirer chooses a “liberal” writer on the subject, 
he is liable to find himself digging in the ruins of the elementary conceptions which he 
derived from his Sunday school or catechetical instruction, still in search of a faith 
that not only abides but satisfies. These facts need to be kept in mind by way of preface 
to any discussion of Canon Ramsey’s excellent book. 

“It is the purpose of this book to examine the place of the Resurrection in the 
Gospel preached by the Apostles and in the theology that created the New Testament, 
and to discuss the historical character of the event from which both the Gospel and the 
theology sprang. In recent years there has been no lack of treatment of the historical 
problems of the narratives of the Resurrection; but these problems have too often been 
discussed in separation from the Gospel with which the history is bound up and from 
the theology which made the story of Easter worth the telling.” 

In carrying out his purpose, the author combines “the use of critical methods with 
but one modest presupposition, namely, that the historical event was such as to account 
for the theology of Resurrection which runs throughout the New Testament.” Against 
those who make the Resurrection of Jesus a mere epilogue to the Gospel accounts of the 
teaching and ministry, which may concern the theologians and the. man of faith but is 
beyond the sphere of the historian, he insists that what we know of the whole life of 
Jesus is inseparable from his Resurrection and the theology which it implies. 

Instead of attempting to weave the accounts of the Resurrection into a chronological 
and geographical plan after the manner of the harmonists, Canon Ramsey begins by 
showing how this event became the center of the whole New Testament. He points to the 
fact that the first Christians regarded the Resurrection of Jesus as the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and he traces the history of their belief by setting forth the 
main factors in the New Testament evidence. Then, after subjecting the main views 
which have been held concerning the Resurrection to a critical examination, he returns 
to study the Gospel accounts more fully. He relates these stories to the whole process 
of the formation of the Gospel tradition in response to the practical needs of the church 
in its preaching and missionary appeal. In so doing he shows how in each Gospel the 
narrative of the Resurrection is an integral part of the writer’s theology, and conse- 
quently why it cannot be interpreted apart from that theology and from the story of the 
beginning of the church as the Body of Christ. Finally in a very helpful chapter on 
“The Resurrection of the Dead” he discusses the historic conception of the Resurrection 
expressed in the creeds of Christendom in relation to the discoveries and theories of 
modern science. He points to the fact that the crude idea underlying the expression, 
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“the resurrection of the flesh,” in the Western creeds is a misrepresentation of the 
Pauline conception. By contrast he observes that there is a modern ring in Origen’s 
teaching which is truer to Paul and has anticipated modern -thinking on the subject. 
With respect to contemporary science he comes to the conclusion that “the outlook of 
modern thought gives no encouragement to a sharp distinction between spirit and matter 
or to a belief in a-spiritual life that can be diametrically contrasted with the bodily life. 
Rather does it seem to encourage us to beware of setting limits to the possibility of a 
bodily life that is both continuous and yet utterly different” (p. 114). For these reasons 
he feels that to abandon the use of the word “body” in connection with the resurrection 
“would involve us in the poverty and materialism of limiting the word ‘body’ to the body 
as we know it in its earthly and frustrated state. To cling to the words ‘the resurrection 
of the body’ is to affirm that in our present bodies there is the law of a bodily life beyond 
our dreams, when the Spirit of Him who raised up Jesus Christ has done His perfect 
work in us” (p. 115). 

In this book the Resurrection of Jesus is conceived as the act of God in a new Crea- 
tion, and the emphasis is laid on the appearances of the victorious Christ. “It was a 
great gain when liberal theology linked the belief in Creation to the facts of the evolution 
of nature and man, and so enabled us to study afresh the divine action in the processes 
of nature and in the gradual movement of history. But it was the fault of liberal theology 
sometimes to go far towards eliminating the other aspect of the divine action, namely, ~ 
the unique and transcendental work of God whose redemption is a breaking into history 
from above” (p. 57). 

Likewise it is a great gain when conservative theology links the belief in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus to the spiritual history of man, as our author has done. But if we believe 
that God is at work in the gradual movement of history, why should we continue to 
speak in terms of God’s “intervention” and “breaking into history from above”? If God 
was already in history, why did he have to break into it through the Resurrection of Jesus. 
This specious paradox is a poor safeguard for the concept of God’s transcendence. God 
is indeed more than nature and history. But this moreness can not be expressed ade- 
quately by such adverbs as “above” and “below” and verbs that “intervene” and “break 
into.” Congenial as they are to an apologetic which rests the proof of the miracle upon 
the disciples’ sudden shift from utter dismay to aggressive assurance, these space-words 
are unsuited to describe the real nature of the Resurrection of Jesus which was a con- 
tinuation of his personal fellowship with them. 

The transcendental approach lays the emphasis upon “the slowness of the disciples 
to grasp that Jesus was alive and to recognize Him, the way in which the appearance 
so far from reflecting the disciples’ own spiritual ideas led them beyond themselves into 
utterly new and unexpected apprehensions of truth’ (p. 50). But this is not the whole 
truth, and we must guard against expressing it in such a way as to obscure the more 
important truth, equally present in the narratives, that the disciples’ belief in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus was in essence a spiritual apperception and value judgment that had 
grown from their years of devoted association with him. The root of the matter goes 
deep into Paul’s “Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love.” Without these three, no miracle, however great, unexpected and catastrophic, 
could have convinced the disciples, or any one else, that Jesus was alive and was the 
Lord of death and life. With them, the Christians of every generation, whether the third 
or fourth or thousandth, can be just as sure of the Resurrection of Jesus as was Peter 
in proclaiming the Lordship of Jesus “whom God raised up, having loosed the pangs 
of death: because it was not possible that he should be holden of it” (Acts 2:24). 

Jesus had so lived himself into the lives of his followers as to make them certain 
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that death could not put an end to his existence and his victorious Messiahship. In Jesus 
the power and goodness of God had been so evident that Jesus himself through what 
He was and what He had said and done had become the proof that death could not hold 
Him. So far were the disciples from being spiritually and psychologically unprepared to 
see their Master alive after His crucifixion that to them, and only to them, was the 
miracle of His Resurrection possible. The Graeco-Roman world, both Jewish and Gen- 
tile, was familiar with stories of good men and heroes who, having suffered unjustly 
a violent death, had returned to the scene of their earthly activities to protest and 
call for vindication. Unless this and all other evidence that Jesus’ friends and disciples 
were prepared for his reappearance is taken into account as fully as the evidence for 
their dismay and surprise and slowness to believe, there is.danger that a faith which 
rests solely or even mainly upon the concept of an tinreproducible miracle which occurred 
two thousand years ago may be shattered when confronted by the skeptic who knows 
how to exploit this flaw in the apologetic. 

When the emphasis is placed upon the reproducible and continuing elements in the 
Resurrection fellowship with Jesus in every age and for all members of His Body 
the church who will to do God’s will, the main task of the apologist is done. Time 
and growing experience with Jesus can then be trusted to take care of whatever dif- 
ficulties may remain in connection with miracles in general and the Resurrection of 
Jesus in particular. It is the special merit of the present volume that it has laid a good 
foundation in this respect. What has been said here by way of criticism is intended 
rather to supplement what our author has put so well in this concise and non-technical 
treatment of the Resurrection of Jesus. The book deserves a wide and thoughtful reading, 
and the publishers have done their part by pricing it low enough to assure its maximum 
distribution. 

Raymonp T. STAMM 


Jesus the Messiah. By William Manson. Philadelphia: Westminster. 1946. 267 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a book which manifestly follows its title and fulfills its purpose. There is 
no attempt in it to reshuffle all that has been written on the subject of Christian origins, 
nor is there any “modern hypothesis” espoused and belabored. Using as a basis the con- 
fession of Jesus as Messiah, the author seeks to show how naturally “the early Church 
built up the structure of its distinctive witness to the Christian revelation of God.” Ex- 
plorations in the field of late Jewish apocalyptic Midrash and the remoter terrain of 
Graeco-Oriental religious mysticism are not ignored but integrated with the cohesive 
power of the person of Christ. Instead of touching up the traditional picture by reading 
into it a variety of ethnic ideas, these ideas as found in Christianity are predicated of 
Jesus and interpreted through Him, 

After establishing the confession of Jesus’ Messiahship as a prerequisite for the 
earliest Christian testimony, Dr. Manson presents the “signs” of “mighty works” of 
Jesus, his teaching, and his passion and death as further evidences of Jesus’ underlying 
sense of mission. It is by constant reference to the mind and outlook of Jesus, and not 
by reference to ancient history, that the author insists we must interpet the cardinal 
Christian conceptions—the Kingdom of God, the Son of God, and the Son of Man. 

In any such treatise, full recognition must be given to the results as well as to the 
motives of “form-criticism.” It is pleasant to discover in the section devoted to this 
subject an honest analysis of the method and a constructive exposition of its short- 
comings. Cogent illustrations point to a significant conviction that the development of 
the tradition was not always uniformly away from history, but sometimes led back to 
the historical starting-points. 
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Although two whole chapters are given over. to a study of the teaching of Jesus, 
considering the note of crisis and fulfillment in it as well as its religious and ethical 
absolutism, the more clearly delineated “works” of Jesus are more persuasive in accept- 
ing the author’s thesis, Jesus’ works are signs—signs not so much of his unique power, 
but rather of a God who through him preeminently was disclosing His will. Jesus’ 
consciousness of his mission as a revelation of his Father undergirded all that He did, 
all that He said, and all that He suffered. 

Two significant contributions of a more specific nature are to be noted. (1) Dr. 
Manson declares the ethic of Jesus to be existential—demanding a man’s total life for 
God. At the same time, this existential ethic must be conceived as relative to the 
Kingdom of God in its “power’—and not to the kingdom of God as it intersects the 
orbit of our mundane existence. In other words, the Christian ethic does not provide 
a law for society, but rather creates a tension in its midst which cannot but have 
transforming results. (2) The messianic categories in the tradition are to be under- 
stood not as alternative or disparate conceptions of the coming Redeemer, but a general 
conception into which various traits have coalesced. Thus the “Son of God” of prophetic 
genesis, the Isaianic “Servant,” and the apocalyptic “Man” are to be understood together 
and not simply as imported and appropriated ethnic ideas. 

The book includes four appendices, not essential but of interest to scholars, and a 
short but well chosen bibliography. 

Dr. Manson uses a rather involved style, yet manages to be logically clean. 
Furthermore, his writing is scholastically honest. The book will not prove to be popular, 
but anyone dealing with the subject of Christian origins in the future will find it nec- 


essary to reckon with the author’s grasp of the field. 
Ropert D. HERSHEY 


Preaching from Samuel. By Andrew W. Blackwood. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1946. 256 pages. $2. 


Another book from the prolific pen of Princeton Seminary’s professor of Homiletics, 
and an interesting and suggestive one, too! The thirty-four chapters are not so many 
sermons, nor yet even so many sermon-outlines. They are rather so many expository 
lectures, consisting of running comment on the successive chapters of the two books of 
Samuel, based on a careful study of the text and the times and arranged in topical 
fashion so as to present an organized emphasis on a wide variety of subjects. The author 
has not attempted to put his material into finished homiletical form but simply to “un- 
cover the available preaching metal, from the purest gold to the crudest iron.” In this 
he has succeeded in marked degree. 

It would seem to the reviewer that the asserted parallel between the chaotic era 
succeeding the Judges and our present postwar and reconstruction days is somewhat 
stretched, with the result that the material of the whole volume is cast into the mould 
of a rather artificial framework that is not without appeal but is not altogether convinc- 
ing and does not really control the development except in a loose sort of way. (It is 
somewhat as with many a Lenten sermon series which prints up nicely and offers neat 
and balanced structural characteristics to catch the fancy of those to whom the an- 
nouncement is sent but which, in retrospect, is seen to have been of less significance than 
the announcement implied.) Nevertheless, Dr. Blackwood does succeed in giving his 
expositions a fine flavor of contemporaneity and introduces a wealth of fresh illustrative 
material. As in all his writings, he reflects his years of parish service in the feeling 
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that he manifests the practical and the vastdral as opposed to the academic or 
doctrinaire. : : : 

Two additional values should be pointed out. The one is that we are once more 
brought to an appreciation of the wealth of the much too largely-neglected Old. Testa- 
ment and of the fact that it is by no means devoid of evangelical preaching possibilities. 
The other is that, for the serious student of the Bible, from either the devotional or the 
homiletical angle, there is here a stimulating example of expository method and proof of: 
its fruitfulness. Apart from its own inherent quality, if this book causes men to tackle 
yet other portions of the Scriptures with similar spirit and method, both personal and 
pulpit gains will be -registered, 

Henry H. Baccer 


The Legend of King Keret. A Canaanite Epic of the Bronze Age. By H. L. Ginsberg. 
New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1946. 50 pages and 2 plates. 
$1.25. 


Notice was made of the first number of the Supplementary Studies to the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, edited by Professor W. F. Albright, in 
the January, 1946, QuarTerty. That and the present double number are to be followed 
by one or two more monographs in 1947, Each year’s Studies may be had by subscrip- 
tion for one dollar per year. 

The present work makes available the transliterated text, with translation and 
commentary, of an interesting epic poem, copied in North Syria about 1375 B. C. and 
found at Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) about fifteen years ago. A complete bibliography 

‘of these tablets and a listing of publications on Ugaritica for the war years are also 
given, 

The reader of the Keret legend will discover that there were indeed poets before 
Homer (or Moses) who began in medias res, who sang of men and gods, of sorrows 
resolved into joy. Here are the epic love of detail, fondness for repetition, and interest 
in all things human. More vital, for the student of Hebrew literature, are the device of 
parallelism, many a Semitic idiom, much of the Biblical vocabulary, the Canaanite 
pantheon—the poetry, in short, which afforded Old Testament psalmists and prophets 
their literary heritage. The Old Testament student, even though he has not progressed 
as far as cuneiform, and is no specialist in linguistics, will profit tremendously from 
the study of Ras Shamra texts. 


Cuaries M. CooPer 


Ministers of Christ. By Walter Lowrie. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1946. 113 pages. 


Deeply concerned with the present negotiations between Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians looking toward a merger of these two great denominations, Dr. Lowrie attempts 
to throw light on the difficult and possibly crucial question of a common ministry. 
Considerable light is in the little book but the lamp smokes a great deal and the final 
result is a glimmer through a blackened chimney. In his own words, his views are 
polemic, but offered “irenically”; they are, when he discusses the priesthood, “boring”; 
they are frequently “pedantic.” It says much for his sanity and for his sense of humor, 
which breaks through from time to time, that the author admits all this so willingly. 

The plea to Episcopalians or to “Catholics,” as Dr. Lowrie prefers to characterize 
them, is to remember that the consecrating of bishops by the laying on of hands by 
other bishops has no Scriptural or historical basis. Neither is there any such thing 
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as a real apostolic succession of bisho,,s. “I affirm at the outset,” j.)dioldly asserts, “that 
in the early Church, until the end of the fourth century at least, the notion of succession 
was not conceived mechanically, nor sacramentally, nor sacerdotally.” 

But would Dr. Lowrie abolish bishops? No, no, no. “The fact that the episcopate is 
‘historic’ is reason enough for insisting that it must evermore be had in reverend 
estimation.” Which is saying a considerable mouthful! One suspects that the real reason 
for this urbane Episcopalian point of view is to be found in another sentence of the 
author on the following page when he discusses plurality of bishops and ventures the 
opinion that “it is not easy to eliminate bishops, seven when there is good cause for it.” 

What, then, will be the answer? There may be hope in the assurarice of Episcopalians 
to Presbyterians that they may have a “constitutional” episcopate—“a promise,” writes 
Dr. Lowrie, “which seems to reassure them, though I confess it does not make much 
sense to me.” 

“But, chiefly,” he continues, “they are reconciled to the episcopate by the assurance 
that they have only to accept it as an historic fact, without bothering more than many 
of us do about the meaning which has been attached to it one time or another.” And 
then this ingenuous sentence: “Later, when they get to like it, they may learn, as most 
of us do, to attach a serious meaning to the facts of succession.” 

The book is a strange mixture of penetrating insights and, at the same time, shock- 
ing mental blind-spots. 

He is right, wholly right, I believe, when he points out repeatedly that the Protestant 
church, as a group, has too often considered the ministry “as the creation of the Church” 
rather than as “the gift of God.” He stands on firm ground when he writes: “St. Paul 
meant to say, we are ‘officers of Christ,’ from Him we derive our authority, and to Him 
alone we are accountable.” 

And he is right, too, when he applies the term “apostle” to the present day minister. 
“T have learned to regard the apostles as typical of the ministry as a whole, as the most 
illuminating instance of what it means to be a minister of Christ. This is what apostolic 
succession means in so far as it is a valid concept. After nineteen hundred years the 
Christian ministry is still an apostolic ministry.” 

Or this. “The New Testament knows no ministers in the Church which are not 
ministers of Christ.” 

But one cannot help but smile at the obviously silly statement, when he writes, 
arguing for an understanding of the three-fold ministry (deacons, priests, and bishops) : 
“Both Independents and Presbyterians scrupulously maintain the diaconate . . . and 
the Lutherans, if they have no deacons, have deaconesses who are deaconesses for life.” 

This makes one sputter a bit, too. “But ultimately Protestants may find reason to 
revert to the thought of succession—if not with the view of repenting heartily of 
their fathers’ sins and rejoicing in their virtues, at least with a view to the relative 
protection it may afford against the tendency to wander so far from the perpendicular 
line of Christian development.” 

I doubt whether this book will seriously affect the proposed merger. But it is 
interesting as the view of one Episcopalian who tried to be objective, but was not. 

C. C. StoucutTon 


The Christian Heritage in America. By George Hedley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. 177 pages. $2. 


A book of this kind may become a distinct contribution to the ecumenical movement 
of our day. Any prospect for more intimate co-operation of the churches must be based 
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upon that confidence which grows out of common and reciprocal understanding and 
appreciation. Any volume which proposes such coverage as is suggested in the title, 
“The Christian heritage in America,’ must be somewhat encyclopedic. 

This volume makes its emphasis upon the distinctive feature of each church and 
religious group by the use of selected scripture passages, quotations from peculiar 
sources, which the author calls “type sentences.” One will not always agree with their 
definitive value as to the peculiarity of the church under discussion. There is enough 
in the book with which to take issue to make the reading of it a fifteen-round bout. 

I suspect that the Presbyterians will not like the comparison of Calvinism with Islam. 
That Presbyterians have been “foremost among the Protestant denominations in insisting 
upon the highest possible standards for admission to, the ministry” is also news, since 
a survey of a decade ago placed Lutherans “foremost.” And we miss any reference to 
the influence of Calvinistic thought upon the economic and social life of America. Is 
there any basis in fact for the statement that Presbyterianism peculiarly teaches that 
“the adventure of life rests upon faith’? : 

The opinion that “for Eastern Orthodox Churches we must turn back to the New 
Testament, for the Eastern churches always have been there” is arbitrary; or, that 
the quest for truth is also a peculiar feature of Greek Orthodoxy will be held highly 
contestable. 

The author’s declaration that we are all Lutherans is generous. But we Lutherans 
will not consider this to be the best type sentence: “Here I stand. I can no other. God 
help me. Amen!” (Incidentally, is it not high time to get away from this crude trans- 
lation?) The discussion of indulgences as “clearances from earthly punishment” is not 
accurate (p. 28). For a copy of an indulgence before us reads: “I remit thee all punish- 
ment which thou deservest in purgatory.” It was more than a “notion” of escape from 
punishment, as the author inadvertently declares. Nor were the apocryphal books dis- 
carded by Luther, and certainly not because of the Maccabean suggestion of purgatory. 
Nor was Luther’s outburst against the peasants a desertion of their cause, which he 
originally espoused. Luther scored their arson, pillage, and lawlessless. Nor does the 
apocapated reference to Luther’s earlier opinion, later modified, about the Epistle of 
James help the picture any. Nor will many of us allow the indictment (p. 37) that 
“modern Protestant Christianity (the Lutheran, however, largely excepted) is turning 
again to communal realization and communal action” to go unquestioned. Yet, many of 
us will resent the opinion that “the Lutheran people too often have limited Christian 
faith to the accomplishing of Luther’s own sixteenth century opinions.” The author; 
like too many others, needs to know that Lutheranism is more than Luther. And finally, 
when did Luther “free the state not only from churchly dictation but also from moral 
judgment” ? 

This is how at least one author sees the Lutherans. In reply to which, we, in the 
name of ecumenicity, insist that what we need is not another greater church, but this 
church first differently and rightly seen. 

Others can better judge the remaining treatment of the “heritage.” 

The author is a Methodist. This makes Chapter 6 on the Episcopalians rather extra~ 
ordinary, for it highlights the inordinate claims of catholicity on the part of that church. 
It relieves the Anglo-Catholic tone of his observation concerning the break from Rome, 
namely, that “the quarrel at the outset was administrative only, and that the separation 
from Rome has remained an administrative one.” 

Finally, despite all that has been said, let no one regard this review as a dissuasion 
from reading the book. The reviewer read it last summer, and profitably re-read it in order 
to make these discursive observations. 

ARNOLD F, KELLER 
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Discerning the Lord’s Body: The Rationale of a Catholic Democracy. By Frederic 
Hastings Smyth. Louisville: The Cloister Press, 1946. 216 pages. $3. 


Increasingly of late there is appearing from the pens of non-Roman Catholic writers 
books of discernment and of compelling power. Dr. Smyth’s is a very recent as well as a 
very excellent example. Written, as it was, to meet the need of a “manual of instruction” 
for the use of members of the Society of the Catholic Commonwealth, it has turned 
into a full-length and profoundly suggestive dogmatic analysis of the “central Liturgical 
Memorial” (as Smyth calls it) of the Christian church. But it is even more than this, 
for it contributes with great imagination and careful delineation to an understanding 
of the way in which, through the use of the Mass, the Kingdom of God is realized. It 
is, in short, an elaborate presentation of what another distinguished Anglican, the late 
Bishop Stewart, called the Sacramental Way of Life—centering in the Sacrament of the 
Altar. 

In order to give philosophical and theological clarity to his treatment, the author 
sets forth a view which is (to this reviewer, at least) distinctly novel. Feeling that the 
term transubstantiation has been unhappily restricted by rigid scholastic definition, Dr. 
Smyth proposes the new term “‘metacosmesis” (accent on the third syllable!) by which 
he means a new arrangement, a “trans-ordering, a conveyance of structural order from 
the level of contingency in time and space to the level of an absolute and eternal order; 
and then back again to that contingent level where it originated and to which it returns 
for further creative, ordering growth” (pp. 47-48). What this means more specifically 
may, if I grasp it, be stated thus: Our Lord’s perfected humanity and the structure of 
His surrounding group (believing Christians) all participate in this process (metacos- 
mesis) whereby the life of the world is constantly re-ordered and brought into harmony 
with the life of God. 

Students of theology and philosophy of religion will welcome in this work the in- 
telligent and vigorous emphasis upon sociality, upon structure and corporateness. Not 
only are human individuals by nature social but the life of God, made possible by the 
incarnation and sustained by the Mass, is social in character. Indeed, the author never 
tires of pointing to the “total corporateness” expressed in the liturgy of Holy Com- 
munion, the social character of our Lord’s humanity, and the structural quality of the 
body of communing Christians. “The Memorial is a living organ of a living social body; 
. .. it is to be compared with a heart; . . . the life-blood which it pumps is revivified as 
it is sent on its way” (p. 155). Again, the first mark of metacosmesis is that the early 
church “had an organic sense of corporate vocational purpose far beyond that conceivable 
in any merely human society” (p. 159). 

While many other emphases in addition to these pointed out will strike one as 
welcome and as generally sound, there are views expressed which not everyone will 
consider Scriptural, or historically accurate, or theologically sound. Luther and Cranmer 
are Criticized for not appreciating the truth in the Roman position that “man can give 
to God something which can be utilized by Him in the work of redemption. . . .” Again, 
Mary was “immaculately conceived,” .. . that is, “the redeeming operation of the 
Incarnation which was presently to utilize her individual offering as the basis of its 
initiation, was retroactively applied to her at the time of her own Conception” (p. 79, ci. 
p. 80). “The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is the Catholic answer to the ob- 
jections of Karl Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr and others of the Neo-orthodox School of 
Protestant thought, that the traditional doctrine of the Offertory involves the Pelagian 
heresy” (p. 81). Finally, “The Consecration is . . . a true Sacrifice; . . . the Priest 
who here effects this Sacrifice is our Lord, for it is He alone who, receiving the offering 
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within the content of His Incarnation, can effect the necessary transit ...” (p. 89). 
Views such as the above will invite criticism; but, as suggested earlier, they are matched 
by so many well-phrased contributions to Christian thought that what is called for is 
critical reading, not condemnation. 

The “Society of the Catholic Commonwealth,” which I believe was founded in 
1939, and which includes clergy and laity, may be expected to produce much that is 
helpful and original, if this work is any indication. The Christian community does well 
to pay critical attention to any of their future contributions toward their announced 
goal: the intellectual setting forth of Catholic (universal) Christian truth. 

Cuartes W. Keciey 


Forgotten Women in Convents. By Helen Conroy.-Néw York: Agora Publishing Co., 
1946. 121 pages. $1.25. 


Here is a book that discloses facts generally not well understood about sisters and 
nuns in Roman Catholic convents. 

In seven chapters—Why Girls Enter Convents, How Convents Are Financed, Voca- 
tions, Age for Entering a Convent, The Veil and the Vows, Are Girls Free to Leave 
the Convent? History of Convents, A New Code for Nuns—Helen Conroy (Sister Mary 
Ethel) prudently eschews the sensational and critically analyzes the nature of conventism 
on the basis of the Roman Catholic Code of Canon Law, the authentic writings of approved 
Roman Catholic apologists, and actual personal experience. 

Written in a style that doubtless aims to catch the interest of the popular imagina- 
tion, threaded throughout as it is with bristling, pungent, everyday language that directly 
thrusts at and stingingly pierces the heart of the church of Rome, the book examines 
what is wrong with conventism without any effort to cover up or withhold information, 
regardless of how unpleasant it may be. 

“The Roman Catholic Church claims to have 138,079 nuns and sisters in the United 
States,” says the authoress, “138,079 women who are Not free to follow the dictates of 
their own conscience, but who are bound by a stringent oath of obedience, which means 
that they must obey the voice of the superior as the voice of God. The superior in turn is 
bound to obey the voice of the local bishop, who, in turn, obeys his master’s voice, the 
pope. This vast army of papal Janissaries, separated from the humanizing influence of 
home, forbidden to marry, the private property of a private corporation, is the bulwark 
of the church of Rome” (p. 44). : 

“The stigma which the [Roman] church deliberately attaches to all those who 
dare to abandon convent life is a powerful reason why a girl, happy or not, feels she 
must remain. Stripped of its sanctimonious camouflage, we can see the naked truth of 
conventism, which is nothing but the recruiting of as many as possible of the mentally, 
physically, and financially fit into an army of soldiers of the pope, whose uniform they 
wear, whose laws they obey, and to whom they owe allegiance as to God” (p. 70). 

“The three vows of a sister or nun are poverty, chastity (celibacy), and obedience. 
. . . Convents are operated for economic reasons to supply the Catholic corporation with 
an army of slaves. Therefore the first vow is, as it should be, that of poverty. The vow 
of poverty not only deprives the girl of the fruits of her labor, but denies her the right 
to sue for just compensation in case she should ever abandon the system. The church 
is protected all the way around. The vow of poverty reduces those who take it to the 
status of paupers” (p. 79). : 

“Virginity, which merely means the unmarried state, is held up as the perfect state, 
and therefore more pleasing to God. Marriage is spoken of slightingly as a lower form of 
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morality, especially designed for the less perfect (p. 82). Like the vow of poverty, that 
of celibacy is purely economic in its objective. It secures in almost all cases the wealth 
of the members of religious orders. Married nuns, sisters, monks, and priests would 
naturally leave their wealth to their families” (p. 84). 

“The vow of obedience destroys initiative completely. A glance at Catholic countries 
is proof of this. Even the laity feel the deadening effects of the obedience which 
the church requires of them. Catholic lands stagnate. The vow of obedience is the death 
of morality. It substitutes the voice of the priest for the voice of conscience. The vow 
of obedience destroys conscience. Blind obedience and conscience cannot live under the 
“same roof. One must go, and it is conscience” (p. 85). 

“In plain English a nun or a sister is a mere robot who is owned and operated 
by the priest, bishop, and superior, who represent God, and are answerable to Him 
alone, or to His other self, the pope, in far away Rome. From the decisions of this 
unholy trinity the Forgotten Women have no appeal. Moral, or immoral, the orders of 
this religious triumvirate MUST BE OBEYED. 

“We now see why the church of Rome is ready to fight to the last ditch any attempt 
to open convents to the civil authorities. Such a move would interfere with the ‘smooth 
operation’ of the institution. How ‘smooth’ only those who, like myself have been victims 
of it, are in a position to tell” (p. 88). 

“A church which claims infallibility in all its doings as well as in all its doctrines 
will neither listen to the cry for needed reforms nor avert calamity. It will not even learn 
from history. .. . We need not, therefore, look to the church of Rome for any ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the inmates in its convents. 

“For those whose hands are tied by the infamous oath of obedience, whose lips are 
sealed by Catholic law which forbids them to seek the protection of the civil law of 
the land, I, who wore the black veil for seven long years, and who happily have emerged ~ 
from my spiritual prison to a happy and normal life, appeal to you, the American people, 
for a ‘new deal’ for the Forgotten Women in the convents of Rome” (pp. 18-19). 

From the foregoing lengthy citations the reader can estimate to what import 
the book intends. It is a carefully constructed treatment, colorfully illustrated, that strikes 
deep into the great issues that affect the condition of sisters and nuns held in thrall to 
the purposes and power of the church of Rome. 

The authoress, seeking a new code for nuns, appeals to the American people, to 
the government of the United States, and to fair-minded people in the church of Rome 
for a new deal based not on the Canon Law of the church of the popes but on the 
Constitution of the United States of America. She offers a suggested eleven point reform 
legislative program with which informed and unprejudiced persons would not disagree. 

Her three-fold appeal will hardly receive response. Her appeal particularly to fair- 
minded people in the hurch of Rome is of little consequence; for, Roman Catholics who 
wish to continue in good standing will not dare to press for legislation opposed to the 
doctrines of Rome. Should they do so they will find themselves in no better esteem 
than the nuns who rebel against the tyranny of Rome. To effect a change in the attitude 
of Roman Catholics towards conventism must needs also effect a change of attitude 
toward the authority of the pope. Doubt or rejection of the one involves doubt or rejection 
of the other. Such an appeal, therefore, is of uncertain value. 

The answer to the appeal for a “new deal” for nuns is for the nuns to forsake the 
undesirable, regimented life, even as the authoress says she herself did—“revolted against 
both the heartless deception practiced upon her and the slavery of convent life.” 

If Helen Conroy’s book could get into the hands of open-minded Roman Catholics 
it might remove excuse for ignorance, fear, and superstition. But Roman Catholics, be- 
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cause of their early conditioning, will continue to embrace conventism unwisely and 
enbroil themselves in conventual unhappiness and bitterness. 

It is evident that people misguidedly educated along regimentarian lines for the most 
part will hardly appreciate love of liberty, liberty of thought and action, will hardly 
wish to govern themselves, will hardly dare to sweep tyranny away even when oppor- 
tunity knocks, will hardly know how to take charge of their own affairs, will hardly 
know how to make decisions of their own. 

The authoress is not a trained philosopher and theologian, and her limitations 
will have to be taken into account. While for the most part her conclusions are not in- 
admissible, nevertheless in some respects she is seen to have overstressed certain par- 
ticulars that are apt to lead to unwarranted generalization. Without disparaging the 
authoress’ amazing knowledge and understanding of thé legal and moral aspects of 
conventism, some apparent inconsistencies in the book might be indicated. 

When, for example, on page 61, she writes, “While most creeds hold that marriage 
is indissoluable, and can end only with the death of either party, the church of Rome 
holds that marriage between two humans is indissoluble unless the parties to it happen 
to be wealthy, when it can be annulled.” In ultimate analysis her conclusion may be 
correct, but difficulty would be found in the search for recorded documentation for 
the same. , 

Where the church of Rome has been seen to dissolve marriage involving wealthy 
persons, the dissolution was not assertedly because of the consideration of wealth but for 
some other cause. Canon 1118 of the Code of Canon Law states that a marriage validly 
ratified and consummated cannot be dissolved by any human power and cause except by 
death. In succeeding canons are listed the conditions under which the church of Rome 
will dissolve the marriage bond. There is no mention of pecuniary consideration. 

Exception, too, might be taken to the assertion that financial fitness is a require- 
ment for admission to profession of the monastic vows. The Roman Catholic Manual of 
Christian Doctrine, a source referred to by the authoress, states in Part II, Section IV, 
Chapter 26, “Any person may enter the religious life (conventual life) who has a right 
intention together with fitness founded on the gifts of nature and grace; and who is 
freely accepted by the religious superior.” 

In another place the authoress’ assertion that the church of Rome does not require 
moral fitness does not accord with the mind of the Roman Church on religious vocation, 
for in Chapter 26 of the same Manual cited above we read, “Nothing more is required 
in an aspirant for the religious life than a right intention, together with a fitness resulting’ 
from the endowments of nature and grace, confirmed by such probity of life and that 
sufficiency of knowledge which may afford well-grounded hope that the candidate will 
rightly discharge his functions and religiously keep the obligations of his state.” 

While in the history of the conventual institution prior to the promulgation of the 
new Code of Canon Law in 1918 there will not be wanting concrete proof to substantiate 
the use of iniquitous methods “from bribery to force to get the girl into the convent” _ 
(p. 90), such is rarely the case today. Wherever such methods are used, they indicate 
a misapplication of the officially avowed Roman Catholic principles governing the con- 
ventual life. Canon 572 of the Code reads, “Profession (of the monastic yows) must 
be made without force or grave fear or deceit.” 

On page 71 Helen Conroy states that “slavery of the negro has been abolished but 
slavery in the church of Rome has not been interfered with,” and asks two questions, 
“Should the pope, the most absolute ruler in the world, be permitted to cull the best 
of the youth of both sexes, and under pretext of religion maintain thereby a veritable army 
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of religious slaves, answerable to no one but him? When will the American Catholic 
people wake up?” ; 

Again the answer to these questions lies with the American Catholics themselves 
who fail to avail themselves of the means to get rid of fear, ignorance, superstition, and 
enslavement. They are in a difficult situation; here at home they have for themselves 
a complete knowledge that irrefutably shows that the Roman Church, in love with and 
doting upon its old traditions, and incapable of learning anything, continues to decay; 
here in the United States they have guaranteed to them freedom of thought and action. 
As for involuntary servitude, let them know that the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution is in force and applies. They do not need to be slaves. Are they subject 
to other indignities and injustices? Let them have recourse to the civil authority: the 
caution of course is not ostensibly to resort to this resource while still in the convent or 
monastery; and having once successfully thrown off the yoke, take care not to be 
resorbed, for an untoward occurrence or an untimely end would follow as sure as night 
the day. It should not be startling therefore that the eleventh and final recommendation 
on the last page of Helen Conroy’s book reads, “The death certificate of all persons 
dying in monastic institutions should be signed by a non-Catholic doctor as well as a 
Catholic doctor.” As proof of the argument there stands the 24th condemned proposition 
of the Syllabus of Pius IX: “The church has not the right to use force.” For “to use 
force” holds good of all corporal punishment, including the death sentence. 

What, then, if Roman Catholics are told something different from Rome and are 
prohibited under pain of excommunication from subjecting any prelate or priest to the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts? Let them pay no more regard to the pretended divine 
claims of the popes of Rome than if they did not exist, but attend to their religion, 
guided by the power of the indwelling Holy Spirit which will lead them into all truth. 
For it does not belong to the church of Rome to legislate, to judge, or to punish. 

The difficulty of the Roman Catholics is of their own making, and the ignorance and 
fear that they have is not for the United States government or non-Catholic Americans 
to remove, because it is their own responsibility. They will have to make their own 
decisions. 

The publication of this book on conventism affords documentation in detail to 
any one who wants it, and those who have the wisdom to heed it to any extent whatever 
will most surely benefit. The book on the whole is remarkably free from errors. It is not 
a book about scandalous conduct in convents. It is a book that treats with fair compre- 
hension and intelligence a subject that is as obscure to most of the Roman Catholic 
laity as it is to the non-Catholic. It is a book that is informative and stimulating, the 
usefulness of which will be governed not by its own limitations but by the readers. 

Lutherans will know how to think about the conventual institution. The Smalcald 
Articles, Part II, Article III, concerning “Chapters and Cloisters,’ afford in concise 
statement a simple and clear view of conventism which is refreshing to review anew. 
“That chapters and cloisters were formerly founded with the good intention to educate 
learned men and chaste and modest women, and ought again to be turned to such use, 
in order that pastors, preachers, and other ministers of the churches may be had, and 
likewise other necessary persons for the administration of the government (or for the 
state) in cities and governments, and well-educated maidens for mothers and house- 
keepers, etc. If they will not serve this purpose, it is better that they should be abandoned 
or altogether destroyed, rather than continued with their blasphemous services invented 
by men as something better than the ordinary Christian life and the offices and callings 
appointed by God. For all this also is contrary to the first chief article concerning the 
redemption made through Jesus Christ. In addition, that they also (as all other human 
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inventions) have not been commanded, are needless and useless, and besides afford 
occasion for dangerous and vain labor (dangerous annoyances and fruitless worship), 


such services as the prophets called Aven, i.e. pain and labor.” ; 
ANDREW SOMMESE 


Church Posters and Publicity. By Homer H. Seay. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1946. 

79 pages. $3. 

A few years ago a bulletin board in front of a Lutheran Church carried this startling 
announcement: “The Church of the Welcome Atmosphere, Try Our Air.” The well- 
meaning person responsible for this atrocity was undoubtedly in the position of many 
a pastor or layman who has the responsibility of keeping an outdoor bulletin board 
up-to-date and striking in appearance, but who finally runs out of original material 
and then has recourse to a book carrying “canned” slogans. It is to prevent the need 
for such horrors that Mr. Seay has prepared his book on church posters and publicity. 
It contains a wealth of material for the amateur, from instructions on how to letter to the 
preparation of papier-mache props for window dressing. Particularly helpful will be the 
thirty-five full pages of alphabets, symbols, and designs for the various seasons of the 
church and calendar year. The only fear arising in the average mind would be the 
impossibility of matching the fine work Mr. Seay uses in his book, especially the section 
on lettering. However, this may prove to be more than useful, for we cannot set our 
standards too high in the field of church publicity. This is the finest book of this type 


to come to our attention to date. 
Gustave W. WEBER 


Imps and Angels. By Jane Gilbert, illustrated by Nedda Walker. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. 179 pages. $2. 


This is a delightful juvenile that will be read with pleasure by adults who appreciate 
unusual atmosphere and literary grace. 

In “Imps and Angels” Miss Gilbert has focused attention upon well known details 
of the stone carvings in Lincoln Cathedral, one of the finest Gothic churches in England. 
The human Imps and Angels are children who lived in the humble homes of the stone 
cutters and the glass makers in the cities of Lincoln and Peterborough in the thirteenth - 
century, when the cathedrals were a’building. 

The life and thought and the atmosphere of that distant but creative century are 
deftly portrayed in a story which has to do with a secret of stained glass making which 
a journeyman pilgrim entrusted to a stone worker in Lincoln. The dean of the Cathedral, 
Father Leo, choir boys, and pilgrims troop across the pages in a succession of incidents 
which include a miracle play and a traveling circus and which show that human nature, 
including the pranks of the youngsters, was pretty much the same in the thirteenth 
century as it is today, except in the greater pride in their daily tasks felt by the crafts- 
men of that time. ; 

The literary quality is equaled and enhanced by a series of admirable drawings by 
Nedda Walker which happily recapture the spirit of the cathedral age and add greatly 


to the attractiveness of the volume. 
LutHER D. REED 
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Scientific and Technical Aspects of the Control of Atomic Energy. United Nations 
Department of Public Information. International Documents Service. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 36 pages. 25 cents, paper bound. 


This important pamphlet is the official text of the report of the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Committee (one of four different committees) of the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission, unanimously approved by the committee two days before its release to the 
press on September 28, 1946. 

It is hardly “required” reading for a pastor unless he is of a mind to understand 
some of the scientific and technical realities that have split the days of our years into 
two ages of mankind. An excellent glossary of terms used in the production and utiliza- 
tion of nuclear fuels tells the average person more about atomic energy than he is apt 
to have known. The brochure has nothing to say about how to control the constructive 
use.of this new source of energy. It simply explains in full the stages of its development 
and makes clear at which points in this development it would be difficult or easy secretly 
to divert it to the production of atomic weapons. 

It is some comfort to know that enormous industrial installations, that could scarcely 
be hid from the rest of the world, are necessary before those stages are reached in which 
it is a comparatively easy matter secretly to produce bombs. 

Other useful and interesting information in this report concerns the background of 
the Commission and the report itself, a pictorial chart of the processes using uranium to 
produce atomic energy, a chart of atomic energy flow, and data on the cost and size of the 


United States atomic bomb project. 
Epwarp S. Frey 


Eyes of Faith. By Paul S. Minear. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 307 
pages. $3. 


This work, by the Norris professor of New Testament interpretation at Andover- 
Newton Theological School, is really an extensive prologomena to Biblical theology. Its 
aim is to distinguish, illustrate, and insist upon the absolute particularity and the con- 
sequent theological priority of Biblical speech. 

Everything in the understanding of the Bible, asserts Dr. Minear, depends upon one’s 
stance! “Unless the onlooker stands at that center he does not see the painting as the 
artist sees it. If there is to be communication, the onlooker need not share the painter’s 
views but he must share the painter’s point of viewing. He need not agree with his 
standpoint but he must stand at the same point” (p. 1). 

Inasmuch as the characteristic point of view of the Bible is established in the action 
ot God articulated to Israel’s history, the greater part of the book is given to a study of 
broad sections of the Old Testament. These studies, grouped for purposes of clarity and 
dramatic progress under the capital divisions, (a) the Angle of Vision, (b) the Focus 
of Vision, (c) the Horizon of Vision, and (d) Revision of Vision, are conducted with 
scholarly responsibility, broad and discerning knowledge of the literature relevant to 
the various sections, a blend of exegetical accuracy and positive poetic empathy. The 
result is a fast-paced, penetrating, sometimes wonderfully moving explication of the lead- 
ing themes of Old Testament theology. 

Back of and all around this work, of course, is a large body of contemporary 
theological and Biblical studies within the context of which it must be understood and 
its peculiar qualities judged. We refer to the contemporary insistence, more pressing 
with every passing month—that the speech of the Bible must be understood from within 
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itself, that Biblical ideas are to be truly confronted, not when illustrative analogies are. 
found in one culture-synthesis or another, but when their unique and single character is 
known from within the Biblical situation. 

This understanding of the Bible, operating within an epistemology powerfully de- 
termined by existential presuppositions, delivers one over to a hearing of the “Biblical 
address with a fresh and vivid sense of involvement with the events, narratives, prophecies, 
oracles, lyrical passages, soliloquies there recorded with such intensity and profusion. 

Modern theological discussion will finally come to rest in the minister’s study as they 
cause him with greater or less penetration to confront his Bible. Every minister, even if he 
has not followed the turns and twistings of modern theology, knows this. For the minister 
who would mobilize for his peculiar task (the declaration of the Word) the best work 
of modern Biblical scholars, here is a good book with which to>start. It is a sequence of 


man-God interviews that will deepen, fascinate, and inspire the preacher. 
JosEPH SITTLER, JR. 


The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism. By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 239 pages. $3. 


Professor Case could have done a real service in restoring a better historical perspec- 
tive to the church’s supernaturalism in a book as full and readable and attractively 
printed as this. Instead this presentation gives the impression of an entirely negative 
attempt to debunk Christian supernaturalism. This is due fundamentally to what is 
not said. 

We look in vain for a definition of what the church or the author means by “super- 
naturalism.” Biblical samples of supernaturalism are reported as though they were all 
on the same historical level. The author deals with pre-scientific explanations as though 
there were then clear distinctions in people’s minds between what modern men call 
“natural” or “supernatural’—a distinction which he admits did not exist. The point of 
view of his final chapter would have given better perspective to his summations of the 
supernatural background of the whole ancient world—if that point of view had been 
clearly expressed earlier in the book. 

The author makes no provision for the pictorial, personal mode of expression which 
is characteristic of the Oriental mind. He does not credit any Biblical person with the 
kind of imagination which employs supernatural expressions as form rather than final - 
content. He implies that all the phenomena of life can be explained by purely natural 
means. which is the kind of pure assumption, an act of faith which is not characteristic 
of most modern scientists. He does not seem to understand that supernatural means more 
than unnatural; it implies that which is transcendent in a religious sense, i.e. having a 
numinous overtone to it. He does not see the implications of his final point of view, 
which is that it is the ethical content not the supernatural form which gives Christianity 
its permanent validity. That does not and cannot mean that any sort of foundation will 
be adequate to uphold and breathe life into Christian morality—whether that foundation 
be natural, supernatural, true, false. That which gives motive power and purpose and 
validity is the sense that this morality is rooted in the nature of things; and the total 
nature of things is something more than natural, in the common use of the word. 

It is certainly inadequate and superficial to discuss all the Biblical descriptions of 
the experience of God’s presénce, including Jesus’ resurrection appearances, in terms 
of what a modern man would call “apparitions” and putting all sorts of such experiences 
—Hebrew, Greek, Oriental, Christian—on the same plane. Like Barth at the other ex- 
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treme, Professor Case assumes the questionable distinction between natural and special 
revelation, as though a man can accept the one and reject the other and draw an arbitrary 
line between the two. There is again no clear definition of revelation. He seems to use 
the word as limited to that which comes to a man not through his mind but in some non- 
psychological fashion. He passes by that which is distinctive in the Christian prophet 
and inspired teacher, the control by “the mind of Christ” or “love” as Paul used these 
terms. 

In the whole detailed presentation of the apotheosis and incarnation beliefs of 
contemporary and competing religions of the day of Christianity’s birth, he fails to ask 
the pertinent questions: Why did Christian supernaturalism survive and come out 
victorious ?—if it was chiefly a monstrous syncretism, as he suggests. Does not inner 
moral content give new and differing meaning to an external supernatural pattern? He 
all but ignores the tremendous fact that Christian supernaturalism was an escape from 
the gods to the God of Jesus Christ. His book gives us not the origins of Christian 
supernaturalism but the origin of the historical thought-forms which Christian super- 


naturalism borrowed to express its convictions of God, 
WiLiiaM C. BERKEMEYER 


The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. By Alexander Heidel. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1946. ix, 269 pages. $3.50. 


The cuneiform records of ancient Mesopotamia have fascinated scholars for many 
years. Their popularization by such works as that of R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels 
to the Old Testament, has enhanced interest in their application to the study of the Old 
Testament. The cuneiform documents do furnish perspective to the more or less parallel 
materials in the Old Testament, but one must always keep in mind the purpose of the 
respective authors. 

The Hebrew writers who have preserved for us the early traditions of Genesis were 
superb artists; they knew how to stimulate interest and thus effectively transmit their 
sacred truths. Even casual comparison of their work with that of other peoples only 
serves to increase our admiration and astonishment. The reviewer agrees with Professor 
Heidel “that we meet the most far-reaching divergencies between the Hebrew and the 
Mesopotamian stories” (p. 268). 

The author has once again placed Biblical scholarship under an immense debt by 
bringing to forceiul attention the bearing of Mesopotamian traditions on Old Testament 
interpretation. He has translated the famous Gilgamesh Epic with its numerous variants, 
together with the Sumerian version of the flood, the Atrahasis Epic, the Berossos ac- 
count of the deluge, Ishtar’s descent into the underworld, the Nergal-Ereshkigal myth, 
and the vision of the underworld by an Assyrian prince. The introductory chapter deals 
with such important matters as the discovery of the tablets, their source and publication, 
a summary of the Gilgamesh story, and the age of the epic itself. This is followed by 
the translation of the several documents with copious explanatory notes. The translation 
is well done, clear, and as accurate generally as can be hoped for at present, since the 
author had access to the Assyrian dictionary files at the Oriental Institute. Inasmuch 
as the book under review was not designed for specialists, transcriptions of the text were 
not included—most of the text and transcriptions are available in the handy volume 
entitled The Epic of Gilgamesh by R. C. Thompson. That there is ‘still a great deal of 
uncertainty in meaning in crucial passages goes without saying (the reviewer has listed 
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a score or more), but Professor Heidel has made a notable contribution in resolving a 
number of them. : 

Of especial importance is the chapter on Death and the Afterlife, where all the 
relevant material in cuneiform documents and the Old Testament is marshalled. The 
author is quite right in saying that “the eschatology of the Old Testament did not 
develop from that of the Babylonians and Assyrians,” but not all readers will agree with 
his exegesis of Old Testament passages supposedly referring to immortality. 

Rather than the Biblical flood story resting on a Babylonian original, the author 
favors the hypothesis that both Hebrew and Babylonian accounts go back to a common 
source, though he adds, “for the present, at least, this explanation can be proved as little 
as the rest.” One must remember, however, that according to the Biblical tradition itself, 
the ancestral Hebrews are connected with both northern and southern Mesopotamia. 

The Gilgamesh Epic and Old Testament Parallels with the author’s previous volume, 
The Babylonian Genesis, are a veritable mine of information on the Mesopotamian counter- 
parts to the early traditions of Genesis. They meet a real need and ought to be a boon 
to Bible teachers in colleges and seminaries. 

J. M. Myers 


Albert Schweitzer, Christian Revolutionary: an Appreciative Account of his Ethical, 
Social and Political Philosophy. By George Seaver. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946. 127 pages. $2. 


It has been said that the legacy a great man leaves is the task of interpreting him. 
Dr. Schweitzer, however, has written so much about himself, especially in his My Life 
and Thought, that any attempt to interpret him should not be difficult. Dr. Seaver’s task 
may then be regarded as a simpler one—that of presenting Dr. Schweitzer’s ethical, social 
and political philosophy. When one recalls how large a part of his published works deal 
directly with religion, beginning with his Quest for the Historical Jesus, and later his 
study of the philosophy of India, which is religious on a pantheistic background (and here 
Dr. Schweitzer’s philosophy is akin to it), as also his study of religion in general, in 
which he divides religions as pessimistic (India), optimistic (China), and pessimistic- 
optimistic (Christian), one can not but be surprised that the author of this appreciation 
did not also include the word “religious” in his title. Is it because, as so many do in ~ 
our day, he equates the religious with the ethical, social, and political? 

The author quotes a remark of Schweitzer’s to Barth—that while Barth took as his 
starting point the Reformation, he himself began with the Aufkladrung or Enlightenment. 
Instead of the Word of God and the grace stressed by Barth, his emphasis falls on the 
dignity of man and a reverence for all life. This is expanded to include not only one’s 
own self but also other selves, even life in creatures that are sub-human. In line with 
this we are told that though in the tropics where life in the open-air is almost a necessity 
—no closed houses or windows—he preferred to endure the discomfort of the closed 
room lest he should unnecessarily kill moths or other pests! However, the emphasis is 
not on saving these—but on his own will to live in the midst of other wills to live. 
While a student of Goethe’s all his life, and while along that line he would “smite on 
all the chords of life with might,” he would no less “smite the chord of self which 
trembling passed in music out of sight.” It is in such love for all that Schweitzer finds, 
and aims to make real, the spirit of Jesus. There is a deep sense of obligation to share 
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with others, and especially with those most needy, what he himself has received and 
realized in himself. Thus self-realization leads to self-denial—can indeed only be attained 
through self-denial. 

This then has inspired his life of service on the edge of the primeval forest in the 
French Congo. It also has made him a judge of our civilization, with its pressure groups 
even in our much-boasted democracies, for they make their own will to live their chief 
aim in life. 

It has often seemed to the reviewer that one essential Christian truth truly acted on, 
even if held to the exclusion of others, can make a saint. One can not but ask however 
whether, if all the facts were in, even those thus excluded may not have to be given a 
place among the forces that make for such sainthood. There is heredity, for instance; 
there are also unconscious influences of early training. One wonders whether these have 
not entered into the making of this, one of the outstanding missionaries of our time, 
as well as of his reverence for life. 

Be that as it may. Dr. Seaver has given us in this small volume a good outline of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s philosophy, interspersed with many quotations from his writings. The 
ethical, social, political, and, one may add, religious philosophy of Albert Schweitzer 
are here succinctly but clearly presented. 

Joun ABERLY 


Christian Hymns. New York: The North River Press, 1945. 544 pages. $1.50. 


Lutherans of every synodical persuasion ought to study this book, particularly if 
they are interested in hymns and hymn tunes. They will form better ideas of the trend 
in present-day collections of hymns. They will note the disappearance of the less worthy 
among certain evangelical hymns and the inclusion of many Lutheran chorals along with 
hymns that are difficult to classify except that they are contemporary. 

This hymn book is particularly interesting as at least one edition is the product of 
a single congregation, the First Christian Church of Columbus, Indiana. Its publication 
is doubtless an evidence of Christian generosity, but its contents are a reflection of the 
catholic-minded, talented organist, E. Wayne Berry, who has contributed a number of 
fine tunes to the collection. 

This volume will impress the well-informed Lutheran because of the ecclesiastical 
background on which it rests. It is manifested by an ecumenical spirit and contains a 
large collection of hymns treating Christian unity. It is interesting to note that the 
responsive readings are based upon the King James’ version of the Scriptures. A congre- 
gation like the First Christian Church of Columbus, Indiana, housed in an unconventional 
building in the most modern style, designed by the Finnish architect Eliel Saarinen, 
producing a volume of hymns with more Bach chorals than the Common Service Book 
and using the archaic forms of the Sacred Scriptures in its responsive readings is worthy 
of considerable note. Lutherans ought to ponder and ponder before casting away too 
lightly their precious heritage. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


By Unknown Ways. W. G. Brauch. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 172 
pages. $1.50. 


A typical example of the endless succession of “self-help, inspirational, you-can-do-it- 
too” tracts which have proven so popular with the current generation. Unlike most of its 
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peers, this one is published with a hope of reaching only one class of reader—the handi- - 


capped. It consists primarily, therefore, of illustrations taken from the lines of famous 
people who overcame handicaps. 


It is a simple, easily-read booklet which can be picked up by laymen in their leisure 


moments and enjoyed. The more discerning reader will probably suspect the homiletic 
origin of the chapters as something the preacher thought was good enough to make into 
a book. In spite of the moral tags the low-price of a dollar and a half would make it an 
acceptable gift for the hospitalized or the convalescent to help pass the time. 

Lauri J. ANDERSON 


Christmas Chimes. An Annual Christmas Publication. Volime.26. Edited by Lawrence 
Siersbeck. Blair, Nebraska: Lutheran Publishing House, 1946. 66 pages. 75 cents. 


Published for the Luther League of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(Danish), this attractive production offers entertaining and edifying reading for the 
Christmas season. It is done up in large format (nine by twelve inches) and is richly 
illustrated in color with the use of photographs, drawings, and varied typography. Those 
who are interested in unique gifts will do well to consider this annual publication which 
will be read by all members of a family with profit and enjoyment. 


American Jewish Year Book, 1946-1947. Complied by the American Jewish Committee. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1946. 692 pages. $3. 


The review of the year 5706 (1945-46) is a full and authoritative account of the 
events of Jewish interest which occurred throughout the world. There is a summary of 
the political developments in Palestine. Brief surveys of the Jewish situation throughout 
the world during this first year of the liberation of the Jews is also given. A very valuable 
feature of the Year Book is the directories of all federations, welfare clubs, community 


councils, and affiliated local agencies among the Jews. The book is carefully edited by 


Harry Schneiderman and Julian B. Maller. 
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Problems in Religion and Life. By Anton T. Boisen. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbary 
Press, 1946. 159 pages. $1.50. 


This is a manual for pastors. One of the valuable features of the book are the outlines 
for the co-operative study of personal experience in social situations. It is a guide for 
the study of an individual, in the home and in his community. The author first presents 
the various types of maladjustment which a pastor meets in his ministry. Each case is 
presented briefly and then an outline of questions is given which must be answered if the 
case is to be understood. These preliminary questions are followed by thought-provoking 
propositions for further consideration. These propositions are helpful to the pastor seeking 
to find the cause and the cure of the maladjustment. 

This is not a book about pastoral counseling; it is a guide for the counselor, not 
only as he seeks to render helpful pastoral service to others, but also as he seeks to 
develop himself in the art of dealing with people. 

H. D. Hoover 
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